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In choosing as the subject of my address 
a more general rather than a special theme 
I have not been unmindful of the fact that 
this is one of the few occasions on which it is 
permitted to dwell on the wider application 
of one’s subject untrammelled by the pres- 
ence of a purely specialist audience and 
unchallenged by the imminence of debate. 

I hope I have not been tempted unwar- 
rantably to voice my passing thoughts on 
the broader considerations of the educa- 
tional value and contacts of our subject by 
the happy consideration that these words of 
mine will find a peaceful resting place be- 
tween the covers of an annual report whence 
they ean only be exhumed by deliberate 
intent. 

When we east our minds back on the gen- 
eral attitude adopted towards our subject 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
we can not but be struck by the almost 
apologetic phraseology of its votaries and 
the curious grounds upon which they ration- 
alized its pursuit. Rousseau, for example, 
described botany as a study of pure curi- 
osity that has no other real use than that 
which a thinking, sensible being may de- 
duce from the observation of nature and the 
wonders of the universe. I venture to think 
that many otherwise educated people to-day 
would express similar sentiments, though 

1 Address of the President of the Section of 
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in more modern and probably less compli- 
mentary language. 

There are many who regard the botanist 
as one whose main preoccupation is to recog- 
nize plants and to name them, capacities 
which, I am sure most of my professional 
colleagues will agree are perhaps the least 
widespread to-day of those which the com- 
plete botanist should possess. Indeed, the 
layman is so often disappointed in the pro- 
fessional botanist’s capacity to label plants 
that he rates our occupation even lower than 
before. 

The teaching of our subject has been in no 
small degree to blame for the wide-spread 
misconceptions as to its aims and content. 
For long regarded as a harmless and elegant 
occupation for the female sex, botany only 
survived as a study of practical utility be- 
cause of the continued necessity for medical 
practitioners to acquire some knowledge of 
Materia Medica. How perfunctory was 
much of this teaching is indicated in that 
charming book ‘‘Leaves from the Life of a 
Country Doctor,’’ where the late C. B. 
Gunn describes how as a medical student 
in 1878 ‘‘the botany class gave me a ‘scun- 
ner’ at the subject which has lasted ever 
since.’’ ‘‘Professor Balfour,’’ he continues, 
‘fa very kindly man, was well named 
‘‘Woody fiber,’? as his teaching of what 
might have been a most interesting subject 
was of a singularly wooden and fibrous 
nature.’’ It is perhaps only fair to add that 
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the lectures of his are reputed to have been 
as interesting as those of his father were 
apparently dull. 

The old technological significance for medi- 
cine has long since gone, but a newer and 
vastly more important significance remains, 
both cultural and vocational, which has 
rarely been stated, let alone stressed. Des- 
pite the vastly enlarged content of botanical 
knowledge since those days the general con- 
ception of botany has remained much what 
it was then, and the fact that we so often 
have to deplore previous training in the 
subject of students who come up to the 
universities is, I think, sufficient proof that 
the woody fibers of mere description still 
predominate over the functional presenta- 
tion of the living plant. 

What I would particularly wish to urge is 
that the high value of botany as an educa- 
tional subject and indeed its absolute neces- 
sity in any system of real cultural develop- 
ment is an aspect which we botanists have 
failed to present and emphasize, perhaps 
too often even to realize ourselves. 

The protagonists of compulsory Greek and 
Latin of the last century valued very highly, 
and rightly so, the cultural content which a 
study of the humanities could provide. It 
is easy for us to be wise after the event, but 
now that the dust of that controversy has 
cleared away we can see that failure to 
apprehend that there are other approaches 
to the same mental salvation led to an 
unfortunate insistence upon the means 
rather than upon the end. 

But whilst scientists justly claim that 
cultural value is the monopoly of no one 
subject and that those brought up in the 
classical tradition may be as much philistines 
as any scientist it is undoubtedly true that 
the immense cultural potentialities of scien- 
tific thought have too often been neglected 
for the sake of mere erudition. 

There is a general tendency for univer- 
sity teaching to become more and more voca- 
tional as the specialized demands of occupa- 
tions become increasingly exacting. 
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Thus not only do technological aspects 
grow more obtrusive, especially in the final 
courses of certain subjects, but there is a 
trend, in the direction of this change, mak- 
ing its influence felt, further and further 
back in the student’s training, so that we 
find, for example, certain sections of the 
medical profession demanding that the 
preliminary education should have a more 
direct bearing on the future occupation of 
the student, despite the fact that this can 
only be accomplished at the expense of their 
general education and culture. With the 
long course of training which most profes- 
sions to-day require and the financial strain 
that this often involves upon parents, one 
can not but sympathize in the wish to pro- 
vide some relief, but if this is to be aeccom- 
plished without detriment to the ultimate 
standing of the professions themselves it 
can only be by an increased concentration 
on the more general aspects of culture in 
the schools. So far as biology is concerned 
there is a wide-spread recognition for the 
need of greater attention to training in 
observation in the schools allied to what 
may be termed the scientific study of natural 
history. Too much attention in this as in 
other subjects is paid to the acquisition of 
mere information, especially if recent, too 
little to the principles which are involved. 
This is not intended as a stricture upon the 
teachers, since, with our present system, 
earlier and earlier in the students’ career 
they are striving to achieve a dual objective, 
the training which should be their chief 
concern and their preparation for univer- 
sity examinations at a stage in mental de- 
velopment which can not adequately ap- 
preciate the educational content of the 
curricula. Thus the student who has taken 
the intermediate examination from school 
is often handicapped in comparison with 
those who would appear to be starting 
their university career in a less advanced 
stage. 

Just as the increased demand for mate- 
rial things facilitated the replacement of 
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the products of the craftsman by mass pro- 
duction of machine-made articles, so too the 
rapid increase of population following the 
industrial revolution inevitably led to some- 
thing analogous to mass production in the 
education of children and the training of 
teachers. 

Many there are who blame the examina- 
tion system, which, however, with all its 
faults, if rightly used, is in reality a fairly 
efficient sieve for separation where large 
numbers are involved. But the examination 
machine is often expected to effect a grading 
of the human material with which it deals 
that ean only be attained by more individual 
methods. As a consequence undue impor- 
tance is attached to examination results and 
a wrong emphasis is often laid on their sig- 
nificance. This leads to a premium being 
placed on mere erudition and so subjects are 
liable to be taught not as living realities but, 
in the forceful phraseology used by Winston 
Churchill in one of his novels, ‘‘ Knowledge 
is presented as a corpse which bit by bit we 
painfully dissect.’’ 

Furthermore our educational methods are, 
I fear, too often divided in their allegiance ; 
on the one hand we aim at the provision of a 
liberal culture which will make for the great- 
est happiness of the individual, considered 
in terms of mental contentment and an abid- 
ing resource in later life ; whilst on the other 
hand we aim at the equipment of the student 
for the earning of his daily bread to ensure 
bodily comfort. We are not sufficiently 
trustful that the provision of the former is, 
to employ the expressive nothern phrase- 
ology, the ‘‘gainest way’’ to the latter end, 
and so we adopt a sort of mental squint— 
which permits neither of the clear vision 
of the full beauty of integrated knowledge 
nor even of keeping our eyes on the main 
chance. It is no more possible in education 
than in ethies to serve both God and Mam- 
mon. It is not merely good education but 
the apotheosis of worldly wisdom to seek first 
the cultural background and believe that the 
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vocational proficiency will be added unto 
you. 

The universities can not be held blameless 
for the lack of appreciation by the general 
public of the implications of our subject. 
May I, in this connection, quote a passage 
from an American report on university edu- 
cation which loses none of its cogency on this 
side of the Atlantic: ‘‘ Appointing authori- 
ties too often place undue stress on speciali- 
zation, instead of placing adequate emphasis 
on scholarly background, versatility of intel- 
lectual interest and general culture.’’ 

Whilst activity and distinction in re- 
search is a necessary qualification of the 
teacher, the capacity to impart knowledge 
to others is no less essential. Too often in 
the selection for university posts aptitude 
as a teacher, which should be a first consid- 
eration, is entirely subordinated to distine- 
tion as an investigator. No one, it is true, 
can be an inspiring teacher who does not 
possess intellectual initiative and who is not 
engaged in a creative pursuit, but most of 
us have suffered at one time or another from 
the investigator ‘‘whose thoughts are too 
full for words.’’ 

Furthermore we must avoid the undue 
sacrifice of breadth for depth for other 
reasons. 

The accumulation of data and the provi- 
sion of information bears much the same 
relation to the advancement of knowledge as 
artificial fertilizers to crop production. 
Just as our fertilizers must be properly bal- 
anced, so too our information must be so 
correlated and concerted that ignorance in 
one department does not become the limiting 
factor in our utilization of extensive data 
in others. In these days of extreme and 
increasing specialization such correlation of 
effort is becoming more and more important, 
and it is to the universities, old and young 
alike, that we must look for the mainte- 
nance of that contact and synthesis which is 
essential to real progress. Because the re- 
search worker to-day delves more and more 
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deeply into the mysteries of nature than 
ever in the past, the field he explores is 
correspondingly more restricted, and hence 
it is more necessary than ever before that 
those who devote themselves to science 
should have a wide background of culture. 
In particular I should like to urge that the 
time has come when the curriculum re- 
quired of those proceeding to a university 
degree in science should be reconsidered. 
It is, in the present state of knowledge, as 
much an anachronism that a student should 
be able to proceed to a degree in chemistry 
having no knowledge of biology as that he 
should proceed to a degree in botany with a 
mere smattering of either physics or chem- 
istry. Any one who aspires to a degree in 
science should in my opinion have an ade- 
quate appreciation of the principles of 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, especially 
as regards statistical methods and probabil- 
ity theory, and lastly, but by no means least, 
one biological subject, preferably botany, 
since relation to their physical environment 
and the laws of heredity are more easily 
studied in plants than in animals, and the 
animal kingdom is, after all, dependent 
upon the vegetable. Four obligatory sub- 
jects in the first year university course 
might and probably should involve the re- 
turn to a five-subject intermediate examina- 
tion in science, so that a fifth optional sub- 
ject would permit of the desirable freedom 
of choice in respect to subjects pursued in 
the more advanced stages. But further, it 
may be stressed that some biological train- 
ing is to-day an essential to any liberal cul- 
ture and should be as much an obligatory 
part of a school curriculum as arithmetic.’ 

Whatever views we may hold with regard 
to the respective merits of the vitalistic and 
mechanistic schools of thought in relation to 
organization, the incontrovertible fact is 


2 Such restrictions of choice to a single optional 
subject would more than compensate for any time- 
table difficulties that might result from the number 
of subjects being increased from four to five. 
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that in the present state of knowledge we 
are quite unable to express and indeed can 
not hold out any prospects of explaining, 
the phenomenon of life in terms of physies 
and chemistry alone. Such a view is quite 
independent of whether or not we speculate 
as to what the future may hold in store. 
At present therefore there are certain 
aspects of the universe such as heredity, 
development and the reaction of the organ- 
ism to the environment which must be 
studied in other respects than merely the 
chemical and physical states with which 
they are associated, and hence biological 
knowledge is as fundamental to our under- 
standing of the world around us as either 
physics or chemistry. 

One great merit of botanical study from 
the standpoint of general education is that, 
if properly taught, it provides perhaps the 
best medium for training in accurate obser- 
vation. 

Observation consists essentially of two 
separate processes, namely, seeing the object 
or phenomenon and the apprehension of 
what is seen. The visual perception of the 
good and bad observer may be alike ade- 
quate, but it is in the degree of their appre- 
hension that they differ. To train such 
powers it is essential to check the accuracy 
of appreciation either by means of verbal 
description or graphic representation. The 
graphic method is clearly more suited to 
the adolescent mind whose limited vocabu- 
lary and limited feeling and understanding 
of the nuances of meaning of words unduly 
restricts his verbal precision. Drawing, if 
regarded strictly as a statement of observed 
facts, offers the best means of such training, 
and botanical material, because of its well- 
defined organization, is peculiarly suited for 
this purpose. 

But, from the cultural standpoint, plant 
life and all that it implies may be regarded 
as the foundation of a vast extent of human 
activity and the basis of a large and essen- 
tial part of every human environment. Be- 
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cause neither we nor the animals could 
persist without plant life it follows that 
much of the present distribution of these 
organisms over the face of the earth can 
only be understood in terms of plant life 
either of the present or the past. Even 
man’s industrial activities have been 
largely localized and in part determined 
by the geographical distribution of vege- 
tation, whether it be that of the forests, 
of perhaps 280 million years ago, which 
gave origin to our coal deposits, or the vast 
extent of grasslands that have determined 
the location of pastoral communities. 

It is no exaggeration to say that an ade- 
quate appreciation of geography, unless 
merely descriptive, is not possible without 
an adequate background of botanical equip- 
ment. Yet teachers of geography, let alone 
students, are too often ill-equipped in this 
prerequisite. 

A realization of the wide-spread demands 
made upon plant products would probably 
astonish many of those who, like Mr. Babitt, 
find in the mechanistic devices of the age 
their chief delight. Yet it has been re- 
cently estimated that a thousand Ford 
motor cars utilize in their manufacture the 
entire plant yield of over six hundred acres, 
and this quite apart from the indirect de- 
mands for grazing necessary to furnish the 
materials of animal origin. Despite the 
vast areas of the earth’s surface devoted to 
the growth of foodstuffs, of textile fibers, of 
timber, rubber, tea, tobacco and innumer- 
able other plant products, the plant remains 
perhaps the least known and appreciated 
of all man’s servants by those who lay claim 
to any cognizance of their environment. 

iven the town dweller can scarcely fail 
to recognize the indirect contacts of his 
everyday existence with the activities of 
agriculture, forestry and horticulture, and, 
if education is to be interpreted as a means 
of enabling the individual to have an intel- 
ligent appreciation of an harmonious re- 
lation with his environment, then a knowl- 
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edge of plant life is manifestly essential to 
that end. I should almost feel that an 
apology was necessary for expressing sen- 
timents so trite were I not sure that what- 
ever agreement there may be in theory, 
our educational curricula bear witness to 
the neglect of these principles in practice. 

As a branch of knowledge we botanists 
have been fortunate in successful avoidance 
of the process of fission that other subjects 
have suffered but, in maintaining our in- 
tegrity, we have by no means remained im- 
mune from cell division and, if one may 
push the simile further, the protoplasmic 
connections between cell and cell have in 
certain directions become very much atten- 
uated. It is neither in the interests of our 
subject as a whole nor of its individual 
parts, still less does it contribute to its cul- 
tural value, that after a six months’ absti- 
nence from perusal of a particular branch 
one returns to find oneself out of touch, not 
with the principles involved but with the 
terminology in which those principles are 
couched. Even in the matter of plant 
names themselves we suffer from the anti- 
quarian researches of those who, clinging 
to the letter of the law of priority, forego 
the spirit of mutual understanding it was 
intended to serve. Whilst in every branch 
highly technical expression is sometimes 
warranted by the necessity for precision, 
it may easily become the cloak of mental 
laziness and is almost invariably the sign 
of either immaturity of conception or stag- 
nation of ideas. 

The increasing diversity of pursuits in a 
progressive science is only too liable to be 
accompanied by an increasing detachment 
of interests and divergence of expression. 
Specialization, which should be accompa- 
nied by greater coordination, is only too 
frequently the begetter of disintegration 
rather than synthesis and the mutual inter- 
dependence of one branch or another is 
lost sight of. 
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One of the main purposes which the 
British Association should serve is to pro- 
mote the cooperation between workers in 
different fields. But we only come together 
for a short week in each year, and so it is 
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to the universities that we must look mainly 
for the continuous fostering of a liberal out- 
look both on science as a whole and within 
the domains of each particular subject. 


(To be concluded) 


GEOGRAPHY AS RELATED TO SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


By EARL E. LACKEY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


THE devotion of the American people to 
high-school education during the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century amounted to 
little less than worship. At least two con- 
ditions contributed effectively to this atti- 
tude. Firstly, every one had been thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the idea that 
education would solve all the problems of 
democracy and guide the ship of state into 
Utopia. But the virility of this objective 
was slowly declining, and a more alluring 
one was coming in to share the affections of 
the people. Secondly, it was every father’s 
ambition that his boy should get an educa- 
tion so the son would not have to work as 
hard as the parent had. It was taught that 
the sure way to financial security and social 
respectability was by the high-school and 
college route. Forsaking the more altru- 
istic objectives of the preceding century, 
the personal success virus, with its atten- 
dant dubious motives slowly but surely sup- 
planting more worthy objectives, was used 
to inoculate everybody—teachers, parents 
and children alike—and it was the gener- 
ally accepted formula that the road to suc- 
cess was by the way of exploitation—nat- 
ural resources if possible and if not them, 
then the exploitation of one’s fellow men. 

Public education innocently enough was 
geared to this formula. Did I not as a 
superintendent of schools during the first 
decade of the twentieth century attempt to 
get boys and girls to go to high school 
the monetary measure of 
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achievement before their eyes? I did. I 
did it conscientiously just as many another 
school man did. Did this type of propa- 
ganda for an education succeed? From 
the point of view of great physical plants 
and high-school enrolment success was phe- 
nomenal. Bigger and better school build- 
ings all over the country—many not yet paid 
for—testify to the great personal-profits 
appeal. High-school enrolment in Nebraska 
doubled each decade from 1900 to 1930— 
8,000 in 1900, 15,000 in 1910, 32,000 in 
1920, 64,000 in 1930 and 76,000 in 1935. 
This was a 900 per cent. gain in high-school 
attendance in three and one-half decades, 
during a period when the state gained only 
23 per cent. in population. But somehow 
the bursting of the great inflation bubble 
in the late twenties disillusioned thousands 
of people educated presumably to live on 
“‘easy street,’’ and the questionable educa- 
tion philosophy underlying much of the 
secondary education in America seems to 
have fallen under suspicion. It has been 
noted that the personal success theory moti- 
vating much of secondary education and 
based on freedom to exploit has gotten us 
into economic difficulties. College and high- 
school graduates trained in high-powered 
business ethics and methods have not been 
able to find places in the promised business 
Utopia to practice the principles of unre- 
stricted exploitation in which they unwit- 
tingly had been trained in the schools. I 
am sure that there are many who will deny 
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this indictment and to such let me say I be- 
lieve they have not examined the student 
mind with sufficient care. The influence 
has been subtle and insidious, but neverthe- 
less effective. Willing acceptance of high- 
sounding business slogans has served too 
often to cover sinister motives that have 
culminated in the exploitation of the un- 
suspecting and unthinking devotees of the 
questionable system. There are many dis- 
cerning educators now who see quite clearly 
the whole personal success theory in its re- 
lation to democracy, and to these men and 
women we may well look for leadership in 
the search for better objectives and prac- 
tices for secondary education. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the N.E.A. 
represents effective leadership in this di- 
rection. 

A new educational philosophy, or better 
perhaps a rejuvenated old philosophy, is 
arising, projecting some objectives into the 
high-school situation that seem promising 
in relation to American democracy. This 
point of view postulates that the old theory 
of freedom to exploit is dangerous to de- 
mocracy—that human rights to life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness transcends many 
previously assumed property rights. This 
point of view if put into practice is bound 
to have far-reaching effects on the high- 
school curriculum. The new objectives are 
not likely to be effective if traditional sub- 
ject-matter continues to dominate the cur- 
riculum. However, these objectives do not 
dispense entirely with the old patterns of 
thought but use them to the extent that 
they apply to eritical present-day situa- 
tions. Many problems that formerly were 
interdicted because of their controversial 
nature may find a place in the improved 
course of study. Much of the traditional 
subject-matter probably will give way to 
materials that contribute to the restora- 
tion of the confidence that the American 
people formerly had in democratic proc- 
esses fostered by the high school. No doubt 
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it is to be a difficult task because entrenched 
economic interests will not give up their 
hold on the high school without a struggle. 
The administrators of the high school of the 
last three or four decades in general not 
only did not seriously question the validity 
of doubtful industrial and trade practices, 
but, complacently unaware of the dangers 
ahead, unwittingly contributed to the pro- 
motion of the ideals of ruthless exploita- 
tion. All forces of conservatism backing 
traditional high-school objectives fervently 
will resist needed reforms in the ecurricu- 
lum. The traditional materials of the old 
high school postulated to a considerable 
degree a static society built on authori- 
tarian doctrine—a doctrine that held sacred 
and inviolable the foundations of the status 
quo. However, the inevitableness of change 
as applied to social institutions, to which 
thinking people are becoming more and 
more sensitive, strikes deeply at the roots 
of well-established prejudices which I be- 
lieve are crumbling under the impact of 
critical thinking and scientific methods. 

The shaken confidence of intelligent peo- 
ple in education for material success and 
the determined effort of fearless and pro- 
gressive educators and laymen to expose 
fallacies in the utilitarian point of view are 
breaking some of the old fetters. For in- 
stance, the rigidity of college entrance re- 
quirements are flexing. People are taking 
a renewed interest in current critical prob- 
lems. The sublimating influences of the 
fires of depression and adversity are coming 
to the rescue of reform measures. The 
fluidity of the high-school curriculum to- 
day is in remarkable contrast to its con- 
gealment of a decade or two ago. 

These observations on the state of the 
curriculum of the secondary school to-day 
naturally raise questions concerning the 
probable trends for the future. Certainly 
changes are coming. Those who are inter- 
ested in the introduction of the best mate- 
rial into the curriculum must follow closely 
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what is now being proposed. Much tradi- 
tional material is slated to go. New cur- 
riculum materials are likely to drive into 
controversial issues just as far as the con- 
servative interests in society will permit. 
Whether traditional or reconstructed sub- 
ject courses will prevail can not at this time 
be known. The usual forces of conserva- 
tism will work toward holding subject lines 
of approach. Organization of the curricu- 
lum along the line of life problems cutting 
squarely across subject boundaries is being 
attempted. The success or failure of this 
movement depends not so much on the at- 
titude of subject specialists as it does on the 
capacity of the integrationists to construct 
books and train teachers to carry the sug- 
gested reorganization of materials into 
effect. 

If there is a semblance of justification in 
these hurried and inadequate comments on 
the secondary-school curriculum, the geog- 
rapher has some momentous decisions to 
make. Upon his appraisal of the situation 
and his understanding of the temper and 
intelligence of high-school administrators, 
probably depends the status of geography 
in the high school for many years to come. 
Will geographers be wise enough to meet 
this situation with the intelligence that be- 
comes thoughtful men and women, or will 
they insist as they did a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago that high-school geography must 
be simon pure as they see it, and undefiled 
by association with other fields of human 
knowledge? 

From the point of view of most geogra- 
phers to-day there are a number of good 
high-school text-books on the _ subject. 
These stress mostly the economic and in- 
dustrial aspects. Resources are discussed 
chiefly from the utilitarian and exploitive 
angle. In these books little or nothing is 
said or implied that is critical of the mer- 
cenary phases of exploitive processes in the 
management of resources or in the handling 
of men and their welfare. Geographers 
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have refused or feared to come to grips 
with problems of a serious or controversial 
nature. It may be that most geographers 
unwittingly perhaps are abetters of a status 
quo philosophy or proponents of a laissez- 
faire economics. If they are, they will con- 
tinue to write and teach traditional subject- 
matter and promote static methods and at- 
titudes, pathetically unaware of the tragic 
needs of our social mechanism. 

If I sense the temper of the times and 
the needs of the day in education, the old 
geography will not satisfy. It does not 
strike deeply into the problems that grip 
the minds of frontier thinkers in education. 
The social frontier calls for a type of geog- 
raphy that is dynamic in relation to the 
problems of the day. It is pertinent here 
to point out that most of the critical prob- 
lems of the times have their geographic 
aspects, but few if any of these problems 
can be solved by geography alone. This, 
then, as I see it, brings us to the geogra- 
pher’s dilemma. (1) Shall he consent to 
the attack on large problems as_ wholes, 
integrating the contribution that geography 
has to make with the contribution from 
other fields, or (2) shall he insist that 
geography in the high schools be taught as 
an independent subject? If the latter is 
his choice, the consistent geographer will 
probably contend that the public school is 
no place for the attack on critical present- 
day problems. In this case, it seems to me 
he definitely aligns himself with the pro- 
ponents of a static-world philosophy which 
appears to be the direct antithesis of a 
sound geographic point of view. 

It seems difficult for the geographer to 
make concessions. He wants to keep his 
field of special interest inviolate and com- 
partmentalized. He prefers to try to make 
his philosophy of education work by writ- 
ing more books on just geography. He evi- 
dently thinks that he will be called in as a 
consultant when major issues are involved 
—that the integration of ideas in the attack 
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on life problems can not be undertaken in 
the secondary school but must be accom- 
plished on a large scale by mature thinkers 
and therefore should not be thought of or 
undertaken at all by novices. Gaining 
knowledge in compartmentalized chunks 
satisfies specialists with this point of view, 
especially as applied to learning in school. 
As the writer sees it, that is Just poor psy- 
chology of thinking and it is not the way 
people singly or in groups attack their 
problems. The solution of problems in 
industrial establishments, on the farms, in 
the counting house and in politics are 
not solved in subject-matter compartments. 
They can not be. So the confident sub- 
ject-matter specialist in geography would 
better take stock of the modern objectives 
of high-school education if he does not 
want to find himself isolated in the field 
of geographic compartmentalization while 
education in the secondary school proceeds 
through the correlation and integration of 
lluman interests around large life problems. 

As an alternative to either of the points 
of view previously presented, namely, ad- 
hering strictly to subject lines as he has 
heretofore, or going the whole way for inte- 
eration around life situations and prob- 
lems, the geographer may strive for middle 
vround. It seems to the writer that this is 
not only a possible procedure, but also a 
most hopeful one—perhaps the best way 
through and out of the present situation. 
If this be true, then the geographer should 
vive evidence as to his thinking by the titles 
he proposes for courses in the high school. 
Instead of proposing physical or political or 
industrial or economie geography of the 
United States, why not offer ‘‘Geographic 
Background of American Life and Prob- 
lems?’’ This should appeal to schoolmen 
because the title shows promise of meeting 
the objectives of democracy and of educa- 
tion in the secondary school. For example, 
here are illustrations of pertinent problems : 
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(1) What important factors must be considered 
when studying the soil erosion menace on the Great 
Plains? 

(2) What should be the attitude of the people of 
the Lake and Prairie Plains toward improved water- 
way facilities to the Atlantic seaboard. 

(3) How can the people of New England capi- 
talize on the rich historical and literary background 
associated with the region? 


It is easy to propose at least a dozen 
items pertinent to each of the above prob- 
lems. Of course the items may not all be 
geographic in their significance, but intelli- 
gent attack on such problems can not be 
confined to subject compartments. Books, 
magazines and newspapers all contain mate- 
rials bearing on these problems. Certain 
elements in the process of attack may re- 
quire the evaluation of controversial mate- 
rials, but this kind of mental exercise is not 
only healthful but essential in the training 
for the democratic way of life in the secon- 
dary school. 

Instead of proposing ‘‘Geography of 
Europe’’ or ‘‘Political Geography of the 
World,’’ why not offer ‘‘Geographie Back- 
grounds of European Life and Problems’’ 
or ‘‘Geographic Setting of International 
Relations ?’’ These latter titles should 
appeal more to schoolmen than the former 
because for secondary-school students they 
seem to project thinking into realms hith- 
erto unexplored—namely, present-day crit- 
ical situations. 

Of course, titles alone will not satisfy. 
The substance of the proposed courses must 
measure up to the anticipation of the con- 
sumer; otherwise the materials will be pro- 
nounced fraudulently labeled. So the geog- 
rapher must study to put into the proposed 
courses attractive materials that satisfy the 
objectives of secondary education in a de- 
mocracy. Are such materials available in 
geography and if so do geographers have 
the ability to set them up in acceptable 
form? <A consideration of the critical 
present-day problems of peoples in for- 
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eign lands serves to develop not only a 
discriminating attitude in secondary-school 
pupils but also a broad democratic sym- 
pathy. Here are some problems of this 
nature: 

(1) What can the British people do in order to 
insure for themselves a larger measure of political, 
economic and social security? 

(2) How can Italy find profitable employment 
and economic security for an ever-increasing popu- 
lation? 

(3) What can be done to make Belgium in the 
Flanders Gateway a safer place in which to live? 


Intelligent attack on the above problems 
involves other subject-matter than just 
geography, although geography may fur- 
nish much essential material. It seems that 
the sensible approach to such life problems 
must involve the integration of the contri- 
butions from several subject fields. The 
crux of the dilemma seems to center on two 
conflicting assumptions, namely (1) essen- 
tial data should be collected as they are 
needed in the attack on the problems, and 
(2) it is desirable before attacking the 
problems to have previously learned masses 
of uncorrelated materials in separate com- 
partments. It is probable that neither of 
the above assumptions is true without quali- 
fications, but the former seems to have the 
support to-day of most ad.ninistrators of 
secondary schools. 

As I see it, then, these are the challenges 
met by the friends of geography when it is 
proposed that more geography be taught in 
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the secondary school. Assembled in ques. 
tion form these challenges may be restated 
thus: 


(1) Can the geographer make his materials vi- 
brant in the attack on present-day problems of 
democracy ? 

(2) Can he see natural environment playing an 
essential part in the problems that interest the stu- 
dent in the secondary schools here and now? 

(3) Is he willing to concede that critical present- 
day problems of interest to secondary-school stu- 
dents can not be attacked intelligently altogether 
within subject compartments? 

(4) Does he have the intelligence, the tact and 
the courage to drive into controversial issues to a 
degree that will be definitely meaningful regardless 
of pressure groups, entrenched interests, apathetic 
supporters and determined opposition? 

5. Does he know well the public schoolman’s point 
of view and is he willing to go a long way in this 
attempt to integrate geographic objectives with the 
objective of education for democracy in the secon- 
dary school? 

6. Can he think in terms of training children for 
intelligent participation in making democratic de- 
cisions, rather than in the glorification of a special 
division of human knowledge, namely, geography? 


The opportunity of the geographer to- 
day to translate his vision for his field of 
interest into reality is greater than it has 
ever been before. Progress will be made 
not alone by importuning public schoolmen 
relative to the contribution that geography 
offers for education in the secondary field, 
but also by the studied application of in- 
telligence in meeting the demands of Amer- 
ican democracy through a liberalized secon- 
dary-school curriculum. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RECREATION CENTERS FOR LONDON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Science 
Monitor states that every London child between 
the ages of 10 and 15 years, not otherwise pro- 
vided with healthful playing space, is to be given 
one day per week in the open country near the 
metropolis. Combined play and teaching cen- 
ters are also being set up on sites that are being 


acquired for this purpose, so that children from 
crowded streets may attend classes in the fresh 
air. 

These are among plans included in an educa- 
tional program drawn up for the next three 
years by Herbert Morrison and his advisers on 
the London County Council. 

The scheme provides for the spending on 
eapital works of £5,000,000 spread over the 
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next three years. This is additional to an aver- 
age of about £600,000 annually for maintenance 
including debt charges on capital outlay. 

Such expenditure is to supplement what is 
provided by Parliament for educational pur- 
poses in the County of London (about £5,000,000 
annually). The program, besides carrying on 
existing institutions, is to introduce various new 
features. The cost to parents of meals for chil- 
dren unable to go home in the middle of the 
day is to be reduced. The size of classes is to 
be made smaller so that more individual atten- 
tion than in the past may be given to each child. 
Additional gymnasia are to be built. 

The number of free places in secondary 
schools is to be increased so that eventually every 
child of such intellectual equipment as to en- 
able it to profit by higher education may be able 
to obtain such advantage irrespective of the 
financial position of its parents. 

A new central technical institute is to be 
opened, also a commercial institute. Evening 
classes are to be extended and improved. 

The council already maintains three nursery 
schools and makes grants to seventeen others. 
The program is to provide five additional schools 
including one of an unusual type for children 
in poor districts before they reach the ordinary 
school-going age. This is to cultivate good 
habits, foster a love of wholesome food and 
healthful exercise and prepare for education 
rather than to be a school in itself. 


BUREAU OF STREET TRAFFIC 
RESEARCH AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

YALE University has announced the establish- 
ment, beginning on July 1, of a Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research to be devoted to the joint 
purpose of the scientific study of the problem 
of street and highway traffic accidents and con- 
gestion and to the training of graduate students 
for professional work in the field of traffie engi- 
neering. 

President Charles Seymour, in making the 
announcement, said: 

This action on the part of Yale University is 
in line with its long interest in the entire field of 
efficient transportation. Through the Transporta- 
tion Committee, now composed of Professor Charles 
Tilden, Robbins Stoeckel and Dean S. W. Dudley, 
Yale University has for many years, with the aid 
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of funds bequeathed by Lord Strathcona, con- 
ducted broad studies of the problems of trans- 
portation. 

The function of transportation has always been 
a factor of great social and economic importance. 
In the present generation it has assumed new im- 
portance and has accumulated additional problems 
in the almost universal use of the automobile. 

With 29,000,000 motor vehicles in operation by 
40,000,000 drivers over a 3,000,000-mile highway 
system, the automobile has become the dominant 
transportation mechanism in America. Despite 
the many obvious services which it has rendered to 
society, it has, nevertheless, brought with it some 
exceedingly serious and complicated problems. 
These problems fall into two natural categories: 
those of accidents and those of congestion. Amer- 
ica can not calmly accept a situation where 40,000 
lives are taken annually through accidents, many 
of which are obviously preventable, nor can the 
country accept without serious question a situ- 
ation where congestion deprives a valuable trans- 
portation service of its maximum efficiency. 

There is a further need at this time to make a 
searching examination of the possibilities of achiev- 
ing a better coordination as between the various 
means of transportation available to the American 
people. In line with its traditional policy of at- 
tempting to render full service to society through 
the development of techniques to solve current 
social problems, Yale University has taken the step 
of establishing a formal activity devoted to the 
development of engineering and administrative 
principles for the relief of the joint problem of 
traffic accidents and traffic congestion. 


Provision will be made for continuous research 
on problems in this field and, in addition, for the 
training of qualified graduate students for pro- 
fessional positions in the field of traffic engineer- 
ing. Beginning with the academic year 1938, 
there will be available twenty-three graduate 
fellowships, fifteen of which are provided by a 
general grant of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion and eight of which are provided through a 
grant made by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. The major 
financial support for the bureau will be through 
the Automotive Safety Foundation and its presi- 
dent, Paul G. Hoffman. Intensive training will 
be given covering the entire field of traffie engi- 
neering and administration. The staff of the 
bureau is composed of Miller McClintock, Max- 
well Halsey, T. M. Matson and Theodore Forbes. 
They have been prominently identified with the 
development of the growing profession of traffic 
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engineering, both in research and training activi- 
ties and, likewise, in professional engineering 
work. 
THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

Dean L. A. Pecustern, of Teachers College, 
the director of the Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has announced three terms 
of instruction. 

Professor Boyd H. Bode, of the Ohio State 
University, has been appointed as intersession 
lecturer for 1938. His course on the “Philoso- 
phy of Education” offers for the two-weeks 
term, from June 6 to June 18, an intensive 
period of concentrated study. 

The first regular term from June 20 to July 
26 brings into full operation three constituent 
colleges of the university, namely, the College 
of Liberal Arts, Teachers College and the School 
of Applied Arts. Special announcements are 
available regarding the work to be offered. 
These emphasize sight conservation, educational 
guidance, expansion in the field of music edu- 
cation, educational psychology and the regular 
fields of elementary, secondary and commercial 
education, as well as work in administration and 
The second regular term, restricted 
to education and the liberal arts, will be held 
from July 26 to August 27. By taking advan- 
tage of the intersession and two regular six- 


supervision. 


weeks terms, students may secure substantially 
one semester of instruction. 

Visiting members of the faculty include: Dr. 
G. H. Reavis, newly appointed director of cur- 
riculum for the Cincinnati public schools; Dr. 
Fowler D. Brooks, DePauw University; Dr. 
E. C. Cline, Morton High School, Richmond, 
Ind.; Glenn O. Swing, superintendent of schools, 
Covington, Ky.; Dr. C. R. Wilson, Colgate Uni- 
versity; Dr. Lorin A. Thompson, director of the 
Department of Economie Security, Cincinnati; 
Dr. Lewis H. Carris, director of the National 
Committee Dr. 
Mabel Fernald, psychologist of the Cincinnati 


on Conservation of Vision; 
public schools; Thomas Annett, chairman of 
the department of music, Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers College, LaCrosse, and Dr. Mabelle Glenn, 
director of music, Kansas City, Mo., public 


schools. 
In conducting its summer session program, 
the university will have the cooperation, for pur- 
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poses of field and clinical work, of the Regional 
Department of Economie Security and the Cin- 
cinnati Division of the Ohio State Employment 
Center, the summer schools maintained by the 
Cincinnati publie school system, the Cineinnatj 
Conservatory of Musie and the College of Music 
of Cincinnati and the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE summer session of the University of Wis- 
consin will open on June 27 and will close on 
August 5. The Law School will open a week 
earlier. Registration will open on June 25. Dr. 
Scott H. Goodnight is dean. The special nine- 
week courses in the graduate school will be 
offered again this year. 

The courses are of academic grade carrying 
credit toward all degrees regularly offered by 
the university. The instructors include three 
hundred members of the faculty and thirty-one 
lecturers from other schools. These are: 


Miss Edith Ballwebber, from the University of 
Chicago, women’s physical education; Professor 
Walter Blair, University of Chicago, English; 
Paul R. Farnsworth, Stanford University, psychol- 
ogy; Miss Grace Felker, of Miss Beard’s School, 
Orange, N. J., physical education; Miss Gertrude 
Forrester, director of high-school guidance, West 
Bend, Wis., education; Miss Norma Gillett, pro- 
fessor of elementary education, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, education; Dr. Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
education; Miss Germaine Guiot, director of phys- 
ical education for women, University of Southern 
California, women’s physical education; Dr. Arthur 
A. Hellbaum, University of Oklahoma, zoology; 
Dr. Virgil E. Herrick, director of research, Mil- 
waukee Country Day School, education; Dr. Ber- 
niece E. Leary, special consultant in elementary 
education, Washington, D. C., education; Dr. John 
D. Lewis, Oberlin College, political science; Pro- 
fessor William H. Manning, Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, music; Dr. John T. Marshman, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, speech; Dr. Bayard Q. Morgan, Leland 
Stanford University of California, German; Dr. 
Edgar L. Morphet, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction, Florida, education; Miss 
Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, women’s phys- 
ical education; Miss Berta Ochsner, Chicago, con- 
cert dancer and choreographer, women’s physical 
education; Miss Carrie Rasmussen, Madison public 
schools, speech; Mrs. Elizabeth F. Rehage, New 
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Trier High School, Winnetka, Ill., women’s phys- 
ical edueation; Dr. Carol M. Rice, Sweet Briar 
College, women’s physical education; Dr. George 
0. Russel, the Ohio State University, speech; Pro- 
fessor Joseph F, Smith, University of Utah, speech ; 
Professor Henry Sopkin, Chicago Lake View High 
School, music; Henry C. Thayer, teacher training 
supervisor, Wisconsin Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, education; Mrs. Jennie M. Turner, Wiscon- 
sin Board of Vocational Edueation, education; Dr. 
Harold C. Vedeler, University of Idaho, history; 
Dr. J. F. Weltzin, president of the State Teachers 
College, Valley City, N. D., education, and Profes- 
sor David Nyvall, director of music in the Chicago 


schools, musie¢. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Tue forty-fifth annual Summer Session of the 
University of Michigan opens on June 27 and, 
for the eight-week courses, closes on August 19. 
Over seven hundred courses, undergraduate and 
craduate, leading to academic degrees will be 
given. The regular faculty will be augmented 
by distinguished visiting educators from other 
colleges and universities of the United States 
and foreign countries. Full quotas of courses 
will be offered in all departments of the various 
schools and colleges. In addition to these stand- 
ard curricula, numerous specialized programs 
have been added, particularly to serve the 
graduate students. 

Among these special programs may be men- 
tioned the following: The Linguistic Institute, 
the Institute of Far Eastern Studies, the Grad- 
uate Conference on the Renaissance, the Physics 
Symposium, the Traveling Seminar in Music, 
Literature, and Special Programs in Biological 
Chemistry, in Mechanics, and at the various 
University Camps. Graduate residence courses 
are to be offered at Northern State Teachers 
College. The School of Education is providing 
courses in all phases of the field for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators, and there will 
be special conferences on remedial work in 
reading and in physical education. Among 
visiting professors the following may be noted. 
In the School of Education : 


Professor Henry F. Alves, senior specialist in 
state school administration in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Professor William G. Carr, director of the re- 
search division of the National Education 
Association. 
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Professor Orie I. Frederick, associate professor 
of education at the University of Mississippi. 

Dr. F. Dean McClusky, director of the Scar- 
borough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Professor Henry J. Otto, consultant in education 
for the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and lee- 
turer in education at the University of Michi- 
gan and at Northwestern University. 

Professor Thomas H. Quigley, head of the de- 
partment of industrial education at the Geor- 
gia School of Technology. 


For the Linguistic Institute and the Institute 
of Far Eastern Studies members of the visiting 
faculty will include: 

Professor J. N. Douglas Bush, of Harvard. 

Professor J. H. Hanford, Western Reserve Uni- 

versity. 

Professor Healey Willan, lecturer and examiner 

in music. 

Professor James Brown Scott, secretary of the 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Professor George A. Kennedy, Yale University. 

Professor Jesse F. Steiner, University of Wash- 

ington. 

Dr. Shio Sakanishi, division of Orientalia, Li- 

brary of Congress. 

Professor George B. Cressey, Syracuse University. 


Last summer 5,100 students availed themselves 
of the opportunities afforded by the session. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Four hundred and twenty-four members of 
the regular faculty and thirty-two visiting pro- 
fessors will comprise the teaching staff of the 
University of Chieago for the summer quarter 
which opens on June 20. 

Six hundred and fifty-two courses will be of- 
fered, 152 in the biological sciences, 119 in the 
humanities, 120 in the physical sciences, 132 in 
the social sciences and 129 in the professional 
schools (business, divinity, law, library science 
and social service administration). This pro- 
gram represents the normal range of offerings 
during the other three academic quarters. 

Three quarters of the entire faculty are in 
residence in each quarter, including the summer. 
Visiting scholars from other universities and 
abroad augment the summer program, which is 
divided into two terms from June 20 to July 
22 and July 25 to August 26. 

Among the visiting professors during the 
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coming summer will be: Mabel V. Campbell, 
professor and head of the department of home 
economics, University of Missouri; Joseph 
Warren Beach, professor of English, University 
of Minnesota (who will be Frederic Ives Car- 
penter visiting professor); René Etiemble, pro- 
fessor of French, Lycee de Beauvais; Leo 
Gershoy, associate professor of history, Long 
Island University; William C. Greene, associate 
professor of Greek and Latin, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Kenneth Burke, author and critic (in the 
English department); Lloyd Lewis, biographer 
and newspaperman (in the history department) ; 
Horace G. Byers, chief, Soil Chemistry and 
Physies Research, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture (in the geography department); James 
Wilfred Cook, Research Institute of the Royal 
Cancer Hospital, London (in the department of 
chemistry); W. W. Horner, professor of engi- 
neering, Washington University (in the depart- 
ment of geography); Aubrey A. Douglass, pro- 
fessor of education and director of graduate 
studies, Clarement Colleges, Calif.; Malbone W. 
Graham, professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of schools, Houston, Tex. 
(in the department of education); Paul W. 
Terry, professor and head of the department of 
psychology, University of Alabama. 

Most extensive of the departmental course 
offerings will be those of the department of edu- 
cation in the division of the social sciences. 
Thirty-one members of the faculty will teach 
sixty-one courses. For the first time students 
in education will be able to earn the master’s 
degree without writing a thesis. 

Special events in the department of educa- 
tion include the twelfth annual Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
which will be held from July 13 to 15 to dis- 
euss “The Training of College Teachers.” From 
July 18 to 22 the Conference of Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools will be 
held. A new Conference on Reading Problems 
will be held under the direction of Professor 
William 8. Gray on June 23, 24 and 25. Other 
features include three symposia on science, a 
field conference on Mississippi Valley archeol- 
ogy and the Harris Foundation Institute. <A 
science symposia on “Molecular Spectra in Star 
Planets and Intrastellar Space” will begin at 
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Williams Bay, Wis., on June 22 and will eon- 
tinue through June 25. Distinguished astrono- 
mers from all over the United States and from 
Europe are expected to be present. A symposia 
will open at the university on “Nuclear Physics” 
and “Cosmic Rays.” 


CHANGES IN THE FACULTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PROMOTIONS and retirements are announced by 
President Robert G. Sproul, following the adop- 
tion by the regents of the annual budget of the 
University of California. Ten members of the 
faculties are retiring; nine become full profes- 
sors, twenty-two associate professors and fifteen 
assistant professors. 

The retirements at the University at Berkeley 
include: A. O. Leuschner, professor of astron- 
omy and director of the Student’s Observatory ; 
L. J. Richardson, professor of Latin and director 
of University Extension; F. Irwin, associate 
professor of mathematics; E. A. Hersam, pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, and S. J. Holmes, pro- 
fessor of zoology. 

Administrative officers retiring are: R. T. 
Legge, university physician; May L. Cheney, 
appointment secretary; W. W. Kemp, dean of 
the School of Education, at Berkeley; G. A. 
Merrill, director of the Wilmerding School of 
Industrial Arts, San Francisco, and C. H. 
Robison, associate director of admissions, Los 
Angeles. 

Those promoted to the rank of professor in- 
clude: At Berkeley—C. A. Gulick, economies; 
N. Keys, education; C. H. Raymond, journal- 
istie studies; F. A. Jenkins, physics. Medical 
School, San Franciseo—J. B. DeC. Saunders, 
anatomy; A. P. Krueger, bacteriology; R. S. 
Stone, roentgenology. Los Angeles—W. M. 
Whyburn, mathematics. Davis—Max Kleiber, 
animal husbandry, College of Agriculture. 

Those who become associate professors are: 
Berkeley—E. W. Gifford, anthropology; A. S. 
Foster and H. L. Mason, botany; L. Rogin, 
economies; B. H. Bronson, English; C. A. An- 
derson, geology ; C. B. Morrey, Jr., mathematics; 
P. Marhenke, philosophy; Pauline T. Hodgson, 
physical education for women; G. E. Marsh, 
public speaking; Margaret T. Hodgen, social 
institutions. Medical School, San Franciseo— 
S. R. Mettier, medicine. Los Angeles—W. G. 
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Young, chemistry; M. M. Stockwell, economies ; 
A. K. Doleh, German; D. C. Williams, phi- 
losophy; Ellen B. Sullivan, psychology. Davis— 
G. A. Richardson, dairy industry; V. S. As- 
mundsen, poultry husbandry; J. E. Eckert, 
entomology; J. B. Kendrick, plant pathology; 
F. W. Allen, pomology. 

Assistant professorships were given to the 
following: Berkeley—W. F. Libby, chemistry ; 
S. A. Mosk, economies; C. F. Dalsiel and A. 
Tilles, electrical engineering; E. EK. Weibel, 
mechanieal engineering; G. McKenzie, English; 
E. F. Meylan, French; A. L. Foster, mathe- 
matics. Medical School, San Franciseo—F. W. 
Allen, biochemistry; J. B. Lagen, medicine and 
Pharmacology. Los Angeles—J. C. Clendenin, 
banking and finance; May V. Seagoe, education ; 
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E. N. Hooker, English; Ralph Beals, anthro- 
pology; Davis—S. F. Bailey, entomology. 

In the agricultural experiment station, the fol- 
lowing promotions were granted: F. A. Brooks, 
agricultural engineer; C. S. Mudge, dairy bac- 
teriologist, both of Davis; H. D. Chapman, asso- 
ciate chemist, Citrus Experiment Station, River- 
side; L. M. Smith, assistant entomologist, San 
Jose deciduous fruit station. 

In the Medical School, San Francisco, the fol- 
lowing promotions were made: to be associate 
clinical professors—F. J. Reitzel and J. J. 
Sampson, medicine; L. R. Taussig, dermatology ; 
M. S. Woolf, surgery; R. C. Martin and L. F. 
Morrison, otology, rhinology and laryngology ; to 
be assistant clinical professors—H. B. Stephens, 
surgery; G. C. Hensel, orthopedic surgery. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Atonzo G. Grace, since 1930 assistant 
professor of education at the University of 
Rochester, was elected on May 4 Commissioner 
of Edueation for Connecticut to take the place 
of Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, who resigned re- 
cently after serving for eight years. Dr. Grace 
was chairman of the division of adult education 
at Western Reserve University in 1925, and was 
supervisor, assistant director and director of 
adult edueation in Cleveland from 1927 to 1930. 


Dr. Royce S. Pirk1n, director of the Junior 
College at Goddard Seminary, has been elected 
president of the new Goddard College at Great- 
wood Farm, Plainfield, Vt. 


FranK P. WatsH, who was designated on 
April 2 to sueceed Mark Eisner on the New York 
City Board of Higher Education, has announced 
that he will be unable to accept the appointment 
because “he does not feel that he is justified in 
leaving the New York State Power Authority at 


this time.” 


GitBerT L. Van AUKEN, of the New York 
State Department of Public Works, where he 
has been associate architect in the office of the 
commissioner of architecture, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Division of School Build- 
ings and Grounds in the New York State Edu- 
cation Department at Albany. 

Dr. Francis J. MULLEN, since 1929 professor 
of Latin and Greek at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., has been appointed 


dean of the new co-educational junior college 
which is connected with Columbus University, 
conducted by the Knights of Columbus. 


HerMan A. SpPINpDT, superintendent of the 
Kern County, Calif., High School and Junior 
College, will join the staff of the University of 
California on July 1 as manager of the Bureau 
of Placement and Vocational Guidance. He will 
coordinate the various activities on the Berkeley 
and Los Angeles campuses. Mr. Spindt will 
take the place of Mrs. May L. Cheney, who 
has been head of the bureau since 1898. 


THE retirement at the end of the college year 
with the title of professor emeritus is announced 
of Joseph H. Beale and Samuel Williston, senior 
members of the faculty of the Harvard Law 
School, which they joined in 1890. 


Dr. WiiuiamM I. Myers will retire in the 
autumn as governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to become head of the department of 
agricultural economics at Cornell University, 
where he will succeed Professor George F. 
Warren, who retires at the close of the academic 
year. 


Dr. WENDELL CARNAHAN, of the Law School 
of the University of Louisville, will leave at the 
end of the summer session to accept an appoint- 
ment as professor at the Law School of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 


Dr. JacoB ROSENBERG, formerly of the Kaiser 
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Friedrich Museum at Berlin and now of the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard University, will be 
visiting professor of fine arts at Goucher Col- 
lege for the second half of the next academic 
year. @ 


Dr. ALBERT B. Newman, head of the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering at Cooper Union, 
New York, has been appointed professor and 
head of the department of chemical engineering 
of the School of Technology at the College of 
the City of New York. 


GeorRGE V. HaytTuHorne, for the past three 
years an assistant in the department of social 
research at McGill University, Montreal, has 
resigned to become secretary of the Nova Scotia 
Economie Council, Halifax. 


Dr. NicHotaAs Murray BuTLeEr, president of 
Columbia University, was reelected president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace 
at its annual meeting in the offices of the Car- 
negie Corporation on May 5. Other officers 
named were: John W. Davis, formerly ambassa- 
dor to Britain, vice-president; Dr. James Brown 
Seott, of Washington, secretary; George A. 
Finch, of Washington, assistant secretary; Alan- 
son B. Houghton, of Corning, N. Y., formerly 
ambassador to Germany and also to Britain, 
treasurer; Roland S. Morris, of Philadelphia, 
assistant treasurer. On the executive commit- 
tee with Dr. Butler as chairman and Dr. Scott 
as secretary are Francis P. Gaines, Roland S. 
Morris, James R. Sheffield, Maurice S. Sherman 
and Thomas J. Watson. On the finance com- 
mittee with Mr. Watson as chairman are Arthur 
A. Ballantine, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Charles Sumner Hamlin, and Mr. 
Sheffield. 


Miss NELLIE X. HAWKINSON, dean of the 
School of Nursing at the University of Chicago, 
has been elected president of the National 
League of Nursing Education. 


Dr. GrorceE W. RicuTMIRE, president of the 
Ohio State University, who will retire on July 1, 
will receive the degree of doctor of laws at the 
commencement exercises of the university on 
June 13. 


Dr. JAcop H. HoLuanper, professor of polit- 
ical economy at the Johns Hopkins University, 
will be awarded the degree of doctor of philoso- 
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phy at the University of Glasgow. He will sail 
from New York on June 15 in time for the cere- 
monies which will take place on June 22. 


Dr. Jonn W. WITHERS, retiring dean of the 
New York University School of Edueation, was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon at the Astor 
Hotel at May 14. On this oceasion a check for 
the establishment of the John W. Withers fel- 
lowship fund in the School of Edueation was 
presented and resolutions, signed by every mem- 
ber of the faculty of the school and by students 
and alumni, were read. Chancellor Harry Wood- 
burn Chase was the principal speaker. 


At Tulane University Dr. John M. McBryde, 
head of the department of English, and Dr. John 
M. Fletcher, head of the department of psychol- 
ogy, who retired last year as dean of the Grad- 
uate School, were guests of honor at a banquet 
given in New Orleans on May 4. Dr. Roger P. 
McCutcheon, who succeeded Dr. Fletcher as dean 
of the Graduate School, presided. 


A DINNER in honor of twenty-five years of 
meritorious service to the youth of the lower 
West Side of New York City was given by the 
Catholic Youth Organization on May 3 to Ed- 
ward J. Dwyer, assistant director of the Man- 
hattan Center. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Mrs. L. C. 
MeVoy, of the department of English of the 
State University of Louisiana, was given on 
April 30 to mark the completion of fifty years’ 
service as a teacher in Louisiana. 


Senator ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG, of Mich- 
igan, has been chosen honorary chancellor of 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., for the com- 
ing academic year. He succeeds Bernard M. 
Baruch, who held the post during 1937-38. As 
honorary chancellor Senator Vandenberg will 
make the commencement address on June 13. 


Dr. Water A. Jessup, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, will deliver the address at the seventy- 
first annual commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky on June 3. The baccalaure- 
ate speaker on June 2 will be Dr. M. H. Lich- 
liter, of Columbus, Ohio, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of that city. 


Dr. CLARENCE A. Dykstra, president of the 
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University of Wisconsin, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at the University of Kansas 
on June 6, where he was formerly a member of 
the faculty. 

Dr. FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES, president of 
Washington and Lee University, will deliver the 
commencement address at the University of Vir- 
cinia on June 6. His subject will be “James 


Madison.” 


Dr. Orro MEEs, president of Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, will give the baccalaureate 
address at the Ohio State University on June 12. 


Dr. M. D. Smiru, dean of Dakota Wesleyan 
University, presided over an educational confer- 
enee held at the university on May 6. Dr. J. 
F. Hines, state superintendent of schools, took 
part in the meeting as did delegates of eleven 
South Dakota colleges. 


Dr. Encar FInLEy SHANNON, head of the de- 
partment of English at Washington and Lee 
University since 1914, an authority on Chaucer, 
died on May 2. He was sixty-three years old. 


Dr. Frank P. Morse died on April 17. He 
was appointed supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion for the State of Massachusetts in 1923 by 
Dr. Payson Smith, who was then state commis- 
sioner. This position he held until his retire- 
ment five years ago. 


Tue Riegnt Rev. Epwarp A. Paces, vice-rector 
emeritus of the Catholie University of America, 
Washington, died on April 26 at the age of sev- 
enty-six years. He was professor of philosophy 
at the university from 1891 until his retirement 
in 1935. 

Dr. Euzy DEE JENNINGS, dean of the South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, died on 
April 28 at the age of fifty-eight years. He had 
previously been president of John Tarleton 
Agricultural College, Stephenville, Texas. 


Dr. Epmunp L. McGtvaren, librarian of the 
New Orleans Publie Library, died on April 24 
at the age of thirty years. Charles F. Buck, Jr., 
chairman of the library board, in a statement 
said: “This is the most deplorable calamity that 
could befall the library system here. He was a 
wonderful man.” 


Dr. GeorGE Epwin MacLean died on May 
3 in his eighty-eighth year. He was chancellor 
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of the University of Nebraska from 1895 to 
1899, when he became president of the State 
University of Iowa, which position he held until 
1911. In 1913 he became specialist in higher 
education in the U. S. Bureau of Education and 
during the next three years visited the universi- 
ties and colleges of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In 1918 and 1919 he was director of the U. S. 
Educational Commission for the universities and 
colleges in the United Kingdom. He was di- 
rector of the British Division of the American 
University Union from 1919 to 1923. 


THE Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation reports that Philip O. Keeney, who was 
dismissed last year from the University of Mon- 
tana after six years of service, was ordered rein- 
stated by Judge Padbury of the First Judicial 
District of the State of Montana on March 22. 
The Montana State Board of Education and G. 
F. Simmons, president of the university, have 
appealed to the State Supreme Court, and it 
may be several months before there is a final 
decision. Judge Padbury’s order directed the 
governor of Montana, the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the president of the university to 
admit Mr. Keeney to the “use and enjoyment 
of his said right as librarian and professor in 
the department of library economy at Montana 
State University, Missoula, and allow him to 
perform his services and duties as such and to 
allow him the salary and emoluments to said 
position from September 1, 1937, the date from 
which he has been so unlawfully precluded from 
his said position.” 


THE Special Libraries Association is sponsor- 
ing “A Symposium on Microfilming and Docu- 
mentation” on the afternoon of June 8, during 
its thirtieth annual convention, at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, which will be held from 
June 7 to 10. 


THE colleges and universities of Illinois held 
a conference on “Problems of Higher Education 
in Illinois,” at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
on April 25 and 26. The conference was spon- 
sored by the university in cooperation with the 
institutions of higher education under the diree- 
tion of representatives of the following organi- 
zations: the Federation of Illinois Colleges, the 
Illinois Association of Junior Colleges, the IIli- 
nois High School Principals Association, the 
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State Teachers Colleges of Illinois, Northwestern 
University, the University of Chicago and the 
University of Illinois. A second session will be 
held late in 1938 on dates to be announced later. 


Tuition fees at ten of the thirteen colleges, 
schools and divisions of New York University 
will be raised in the autumn. The graduation 
fee of $20, which has been the chief complaint 
of the students, will be reduced to $10 under the 
new schedule, and students in the School of Edu- 
cation who formerly did not have athletic asso- 
ciation membership, will now be charged an ath- 
letie fee of $7. This fee will provide for free 
admission or reduced rates to all athletic con- 
tests. The university fee, covering registration 
costs, will be increased from $2 to $3. The re- 
vision of rates will not affect students of the 
College of Medicine, the College of Dentistry 
and the non-credit students in the division of 
general education. The tuition fee for day stu- 
dents in the Law School is increased from ap- 
proximately $260 to $320 and for evening stu- 
dents from approximately $200 to $240. For 
day students in the College of Arts and the Cal- 
lege of Engineering, both at University Heights, 
the increase will be from $360 to $375. The gen- 
eral tuition raise will be from $10 to $11 a point. 


At Yale University the task of advising fresh- 
men has for many years been voluntarily as- 
sumed by members of the freshman faculty, in 
addition to a full teaching schedule. It is now 
planned that faculty members selected as coun- 
selors will be relieved of a portion of their teach- 
ing to give them more time to devote to fresh- 
men. Secondly, twenty-four resident counselors 
chosen from among Yale graduates now taking 
advanced studies, who have in their undergrad- 
uate days “displayed qualities of character, intel- 
lect, personality and leadership,” have been ap- 
pointed. They will be resident in freshman 
dormitories on the old campus, and each will act 
as adviser to a group of fifteen first-year men. 
They will have the same duties as the faculty 
counselors—advice as to studies, extra-curricular 
activities, opportunities for self-help and the 
many personal problems which are a part of 
the adjustment of freshmen to college. 


THE master in engineering and public admin- 
istration degree has been established at Princeton 
University on the recommendation of the Engi- 
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neering Faculty, the Advisory Committee of the 
Curriculum in Public Administration and the 
executive board of the Graduate School. (Can- 
didates for this degree will spend three full years 
in study in the College of Engineering, a fourth, 
during which they are registered in the College 
of Engineering, in work part of which is in the 
Graduate School and a fifth in taking courses in 
both engineering and public administration, be- 
sides carrying on field work under supervision 
and preparing a thesis. 


THE Ohio State University is now offering ten 
courses in radio, six departments cooperating 
under the direction of a radio education com- 
mittee. The departments of business organiza- 
tion, education, electrical engineering, journal- 
ism, music and speech give courses for students 
interested in instruction for broadcasting service. 
Included among these are the following: radio 
advertising, radio in education, radio manage- 
ment and program direction, radio broadcasting 
problems, advanced theoretical study of elec- 
trical engineering practice and equipment; writ- 
ing for the radio, music in radio broadeasting 
and radio speaking. Students in many of these 
classes aid in producing programs which are 
broadcast from WOSU, radio station of the uni- 
versity. Thirty seniors in journalism and radio 
this spring are broadcasting a daily 15-minute 
news program from a regular press association 
wire; a 15-minute weekly program of campus 
news over WBNS, downtown Columbus station; 
a 15-minute campus news program once a week 
over WOSU, and a series of 21 résumé broad- 
casts of spring quarter sports events over 
WOSU. Students in this class process all the 
news for these seven news programs. 


A spEcIAL cable to The New York Times from 
Mexico City reports that the director of the 
University of Mexico recently conferred with 
President Lazaro Cardenas on the failure of the 
government to pay professors’ salaries because 
of the Federal Treasury’s lack of funds. 


WE learn from Nature that the cireumstances 
of the origin of the Carnegie Trust for the Uni- 
versities of Scotland are recalled in its recently 
published report for the year 1936-37. Refer- 
ring to the passing of Lord Craigmyle, formerly 
one of the trustees, the report quotes a passage 
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from Mr. Carnegie’s autobiography which shows 
that it was an article contributed by him to the 
Nineteenth Century magazine in 1897 that led 
to the idea of a gift of ten million dollars— 
“half of the yearly revenue from it to be used 
to pay the fees of deserving poor students and 
the other half to improve the universities.” Last 
vear the trust devoted nearly £52,000 to the pay- 
ment of fees of deserving poor students—2,637 
men and 897 women. Voluntary refunds of fees 
advanced by the trust in previous years, that is, 
since 1901, amount to nearly £40,000, namely, 
£25,000 by 569 men and £14,500 by 454 women. 
Expenditure on post-graduation fellowships, 
scholarships and grants for research amounted 
to £17,500. 
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AccoRDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Geneva a proposal that children of war- 
ring nations be placed in neutrol zones “sheltered 
from bombardments, gas and all other calamities 
of war” was considered on May 3 by a committee 
for social questions of the League of Nations. 
The proposal, made by the Rumanian delegation, 
called for institution of such zones immediately 
upon the outbreak of war. Canadian and French 
delegates supported the plan, suggesting that it 
be worked out by the International Red Cross. 
Chinese and Spanish Government representa- 
tives are said to have pointed out that they had 
“learned through experience that all belligerents 
were not disposed to observe such recommenda- 
tions.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


HEALTH, THE TEACHER’S “PEARL OF 
GREAT PRICE” 

Tue kind of perfect health that one imagines, 
and would like to have, is never wholly attain- 
able for many people, but in a majority of such 
eases, the actual health of the person is far 
below the standard reasonably attainable for 
him. Teachers are no different from other 
groups in this respect. They recognize in a 
general way the desirability of good health, but 
often they do not appreciate very fully the ad- 
vantages which good health—the best health 
within their reach—would bring to them pro- 
fessionally, economically and personally. Let 
every teacher candidly face this question: Have 
I as much of health, and fitness, as I can get and 
maintain by intelligent, conscientious effort? 

This exercise in wholesome self-appraisal is 
recommended to teachers, not because they are 
less healthy than other occupational groups, but 
because, for them, good health is more indispen- 
sable, and poor health more detrimental, than for 
most other workers. By and large, the charge 
is false that teachers are naturally frail, display 
an uncommon disregard for health rules and tend 
to grow prematurely old. On the contrary, they 
enjoy a fair degree of good health. They are 
looked upon as preferred risks by insurance com- 
Their absences from work because of 
illness during the year are less than those for 
workers in many other trades and professions. 
Yet, during each school year, some 280,000 teach- 


panies. 


ers are absent from their classrooms one or more 
days because of illness, losing altogether about 
2,000,000 days. Furthermore, according to a 
study just completed, 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
nation’s teachers lack the kind of vigorous health 
necessary for regular and effective classroom 
work. Hence, in spite of the favorable showing 
of teachers, when their health is compared with 
that of other groups, it can not be denied that 
many are living far below the health level readily 
attainable for them. 

The seriousness of ill health on the part of 
teachers arises from the fact that its undermin- 
ing effects reach out in almost every direction. 
To the workers in some occupations, illness is 
largely a personal loss, affecting few other per- 
sons. In the case of teachers it is far more than 
that. Directly and indirectly their illnesses and 
all their health defects are brought to bear on 
the health of their pupils. When they suffer 
from colds and other infectious diseases, the 
dangers of contagion are present. When they 
are affected by any form of health disorder, their 
attitudes and reactions inevitably leave a mark 
on the minds and personalities of the pupils. 
Teacher health, therefore, is a matter of public 
concern, an essential foundation stone in the 
structure of efficient education. 


1 National Education Association, Department of 
Classroom Teachers. ‘‘Fit to Teach.’’ Ninth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1938. 276 p. 
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The term “health” very often is too narrowly 
coneeived. Physical health is only one element 
that enters into the attainment of a healthy per- 
sonality. It is only the foundation, or starting 
point, toward the larger health goal. A healthy 
personality implies the realization of the highest 
mental, emotional, spiritual and social possibili- 
ties of the individual, just as surely as it implies 
the attainment of physical strength and vigor. 
It is good health in this broader sense that teach- 
ers ought as fully as possible to acquire. 

In the attempt to reach and maintain the 
maximum standard of teacher health, there are 
limitations beyond which an individual can not 
go. In the first place, there are personal limita- 
tions imposed by heredity. Likewise, environ- 
mental factors detrimental to health are some- 
times present against which the individual 
teacher is virtually helpless. Unhealthful school 
buildings, excessive loads of school work, harsh 
and unsympathetic criticism from supervisory 
officers, insecurity, inadequate salaries—these, 
and numerous other unwholesome conditions, 
often counteract and defeat the best efforts of 
teachers to build and maintain healthy personali- 
ties. Therefore, in the same way that poor 
health on the part of teachers is a matter of 
public concern, the promotion of good health 
among teachers is a public responsibility. Each 
community, for its own best interest, should ree- 
ognize and fully assume this responsibility. 

Within the limits set by one’s working environ- 
ment, however, there are a number of steps which 
teachers can take toward the development of 
their own best health possibilities. Among these 
steps are the ten health fundamentals quoted 
below from the health study referred to in an 
earlier paragraph: 





(1) Admit to yourself the limitations upon your 
health, if such have been imposed upon you 
by ancestral influence and your own past 
life; but do not because of these be discour- 
aged, or excuse yourself for being a health 
slacker. Do the best you can with what you 

have. The health accomplishments of some 

delicate teachers make up notable chapters, 
even if unrecorded, of heroic human achieve- 
ment. 

Free yourself from health defects that are 

wholly or partially remediable, which may 

A thorough health exami- 


lower your fitness. 
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nation and advice at least once a year wi] 
detect flaws, improve power, prevent disease, 
save doctors’ bills, lengthen life, and increase 
happiness. Neglected health defects which 
are wholly or partly remediable may injure 
the general health and produce serious profes. 
sional and economic loss. Correct your health 
defects before they cripple you. 

Eat regularly. Eat slowly. Eat some hard 
food for the sake of the teeth; eat fresh, raw 
or green food for the chemical needs of the 
body; eat meat or eggs only once a day, 
Avoid undereating and underweight. Avoid 
overeating and overweight. Eat lightly of 
easily digested food when tired, excited, or 
anxious. Drink four to six glasses of water 
a day. Never drink when there is solid food 
in the mouth. Finally, before putting food 
into the mouth, always wash your hands. 
Spend eight to nine hours in bed every night. 
Very few can maintain health and general fit- 
ness with less than eight hours in bed daily. 
Many teachers could add much to productive 
efficiency by devoting nine hours to sleep and 
rest each day. Do not expect to sleep and 
rest well at night unless the body and ex- 
tremities are warm. If possible lie down for 
at least ten to twenty minutes’ rest near the 
middle of the day. 

Spend a half to one hour a day in recreation 
and exercise, outdoors, if possible; and it is 
possible, with few exceptions, even in stormy 
weather, if you plan intelligently enough. 
Take exercise that is enjoyable, and vigorous 
enough to require deep breathing and to open 
the skin pores. Exercise daily not only the 
extremities but the trunk of the body, even 
if you have to do briefly, in addition, some 
gymnastics indoors. 

Acquire and maintain a good posture, for 
posture reflects and helps to determine men- 
tal attitude and efficiency as well as bodily 
fitness. Avoid weak or fallen foot arches. 
Wear healthful shoes at least during school 
hours. 

Take a cool tub, shower, or sponge bath each 
morning before breakfast if you react to this 
with a glow. Use a coarse towel, and flesh 
brushes, as the vigorous friction of the entire 
body surface is of great value. The cool 
tonic bath helps to prevent colds. The tonic 
bath, however, should not take the place of 
the warm, cleansing bath. 

Attend to the evacuation of the intestine 
daily and with absolute regularity, for con- 
stipation is the most common of all physical 
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ailments, often producing autointoxication 

(self-poisoning) of the body, headache, indi- 

gestion, biliousness, and other disturbances 

even more serious. Avoid constipation by 
drinking sufficient water, eating bulky food, 
and fruit, and taking regular vigorous exer- 
cise. Avoid medicines for constipation, if 

possible. However, as a last resort, take a 

mild laxative rather than retain poisonous 

waste matter in the body. 

Avoid persistent worry as you would avoid 

the plague. Chronic worry injures the ner- 

vous system, and is mentally harmful. It 
depresses the bodily functions, disturbs the 
secretions, and endangers the vital organs. 

It decreases resistance against some forms 

of communicable diseases and infections. 

Everywhere, worry is destructive and disin- 

tegrating. Be cheerful; be unselfish; pre- 

serve a sense of humor; cultivate the imagina- 
tion. Be determined to keep fit, but, above 
all, don’t worry about your health. 

(10) Get some form of mental as well as muscular 
recreation regularly. Cultivate some hobby 
for an avocation. Cultivate and preserve the 
play spirit, for this is part of the best elixir 
of youth for teachers. 


(9 


These suggestions on personal health care are 
only a few of those contained in “Fit to Teach,” 
a volume compiled by teachers for teachers. 
Moreover, the committee which prepared this re- 
port—a committee on which the present writer 
was privileged to serve—has brought together a 
wealth of information with reference to the 
health promotional opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of school administrators, teachers col- 
leges, teachers associations and the general pub- 
lie. One chapter deals with spirituality as an 
attribute of the healthy personality. Another 
gives a penetrating analysis of the mental health 
problems of teachers and offers practical sugges- 
tions on the attainment of sound mental health. 

Many centuries of experience have confirmed 
the parabled truth that life’s most priceless 
treasures are obtained only by diligent search 
and the willingness to sacrifice much for these 
coveted rewards. It is so with health, a posses- 
sion that may be regarded truly as a “pearl of 
great price.” Yet, health should not become the 
principal aim or goal in life. It is rather the 
means of achieving more surely, and in larger 
measure, the desirable ends and values—per- 
sonal, professional, and social—which are natu- 
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rally and appropriately present and prominent 
in mind and ambition. The best results in the 
building of a healthy personality seem to be 
achieved when health is made a means, rather 
than an end, in purpose and effort. 
THomas D. Woop 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MATHEMATICAL “PIA FRAUS” 


Fevrx Kuer (1849-1925) was one of the 
most influential mathematical teachers and in- 
vestigators in recent times and spent most of 
his scientific energies during the last few years 
of his life on the preparation of a history of 
the development of mathematics during the nine- 
teenth century, which appeared in two volumes 
soon after his death. In the introduction to the 
former of these volumes he remarked that with- 
out a kind of “pia fraus” one could not present 
a generally attractive history of mathematies in 
view of the inherent difficulties of this subject 
unless one confined his attention to the outward 
form and activities relating to the development 
of this subject during the period in question. 
In view of the interdependence of the various 
steps in the mathematical proofs every student 
of this subject must acquire anew some of the 
developments of centuries before he ean pro- 
ceed successfully to enrich his subject along 
important lines. 

The “pia fraus” relating to the history of 
mathematies is equally necessary in the teaching 
of elementary mathematics where it is often 
necessary for the student to speak abstractly 
and to think coneretely and to transfer to in- 
finite multitudes conclusions reached with respect 
to finite multitudes. If the student would have 
to become familiar with the difficulties involved 
in the use of abstract numbers before he used 
these numbers, often with a concrete meaning, 
he would encounter great difficulties which he 
passes over serenely because he is kept ignorant 
of their presence. Mathematics became largely 
abstract in prehistoric times and is now adopted 
in this form by the child long before its serious 
difficulties and far-reaching implications become 
evident. The child adopts the mathematieal lan- 
guage of his elders and only slowly begins to 
realize its broad significance. 

It should be emphasized that the relation be- 
tween the teacher and the student is usually not 
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fully described by the one who knows and the 
one who is ignorant, but more frequently by the 
one who is largely ignorant and the one who is 
more ignorant. In order to make his words 
more effective the former frequently considers it 
desirable to assume a kind of “pia fraus” knowl- 
edge, which is supported by his authority of 
position and his wider experience in hiding 
ignorance. In mathematies difficult points are 
frequently closely associated with very simple 
ones and it frequently is regarded as a sign of 
good teaching if the teacher is able to focus the 
attention of his classes on the latter so com- 
pletely that the former remain unnoticed during 
the available time. This is most frequently done 
by means of a simple special example which 
embodies various points of interest or by quoting 
well-known authorities in the ease of historical 
questions. 

The “pia fraus” attitude of the mathematics 
teacher is frequently not a conscious effort to 
deceive but an adoption of the method in com- 
mon use by the earlier teachers whose integrity 
one does not wish to question. Mathematies 
has a long history of gradual development. In 
particular, various forward steps towards the 
modern solution of the quadratie equation have 
been traced, extending through a period of 
about four thousand years, and it can scarcely 
be expected that the young student is able to 
fully master in a few years what took the intel- 
lectual world such a long period of time to com- 
prehend. Even with respect to the use of nega- 
tive numbers a noted physicist and Nobel prize 
winner (1921) recently remarked, “I have tried, 
in other fields, to show the incredible confusions 
of which the whole world is now one seething 
example, that have followed from the invention 
by the Hindu mathematicians of negative quan- 
tities and their justification from their analogy 
to debts.”? 

Although this quotation is an exaggeration of 
the difficulties involved in the use of negative 
quantities and fails to mention the fact that the 
disuse of these quantities would now entail still 
greater confusions it directs attention to a real 
difficulty which the mathematics teacher usually 
feels compelled to evade if he wishes to ineul- 
cate confidence on the part of his young stu- 
dents in the methods employed in his subject. It 


1F. Soddy, ‘‘The Interpretation of the Atom’’ 
(1932) preface. 
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should be emphasized, in particular, that the 
mathematician does not now pretend to justify 
the use of negative quantities from their anal- 
ogy to debts and that negative quantities were 
used by the ancient Babylonians long before 
they are known to have been used by the Hindus, 
The legitimacy of their use has been frequently 
contested without success, especially in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

One of the disadvantages of the use of nega- 
tive numbers is that their use makes it necessary 
to abandon the view that the ratio of a larger 
number to a smaller must exceed that of a 
smaller number to a larger one since 3/2= 
-3/-—2 and 3 is larger than 2 while —3 is less 
than —2. Possibly it would be desirable to di- 
rect the attention of the students to such disad- 
vantages when negative numbers are first used in 
a mathematical course but this is seldom done 
and hence the students are apt to infer that the 
use of these numbers is an unmitigated blessing 
in his mathematical work, instead of one which 
merely offers more advantages than disadvan- 
tages. It is especially important that the stu- 
dent of the history of mathematics should be- 
come familiar with the changes of view which 
the introduction of the negative numbers en- 
tailed since these tend to explain the slowness 
with which these numbers were adopted after 
some of their merits became evident. 

The fanciful portraits of eminent Greek 
mathematicians in the largest history of mathe- 
matics in our language are due to a kind of “pia 
fraus” since they aim to make these mathema- 
ticians appear more real to the student than the 
facts which are now known about them justify. 
In the minds of many readers they probably 
tend to strengthen the feeling of unreliability in 
the whole work since they are such definite evi- 
dence of a lack of a due respect for accuracy. 
An enduring interest in mathematics must be 
based on a high regard for the truth. The en- 
thusiasm awaked by reforms in teaching is only 
temporary even when it is dignified by the re- 
tiring address of a noted president of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society. This does not im- 
ply that such reforms are not helpful at times 
but they can not take the place in importance 
with interest in the subject itself. 

G. A. MILLER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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QUOTATIONS 


FEDERAL AID TO LIBRARIES 

Nationa and state library leaders have swung 
into action in support of proposed legislation in 
Congress, following the American Library Asso- 
ciation Executive Board endorsement of the 
Reeves’ Committee recommendations on March 
19. The Federal Relations Committee suggested 
minor amendments to the tentative draft of the 
pill and they were accepted. Four American 
Library Association representatives participated 
in a conference of semi-official delegates from 
forty national organizations. Several senators 
and representatives have been interviewed by 
officers of the American Library Association and 
other librarians. The Executive Board resolu- 
tion was transmitted to the President and to 
every member of Congress. 

The April Bulletin carried the latest informa- 
tion available at time of publication to every 
member of the association. Several circulars 
have been distributed to from three to ten li- 
brary leaders in each state, as well as to officers 
of the association and to committees and boards 
especially interested. 

Some twenty-five people from twelve states 
met in Washington on March 30 with President 
Craver and Secretary Milam for a discussion 
of the bill and appropriate action. Small meet- 
ings with representatives of the American Li- 
brary Association in attendance have been held 
in Indiana, Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri and Tennessee. 

The immediate objective has been to get li- 
brarians, trustees and friends of libraries to 
write at once to President Roosevelt and to their 
senators and representatives in support of fed- 
eral aid legislation and to perfect as quickly as 
possible the national and state organizations for 
continuous and expanding support. 

Spring meetings of state library associations 
have given an opportunity for discussion in 
several states, and district meetings in at least 
three. 

Federal aid to libraries had already been in- 
dorsed in the years 1931 to 1936 by the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, the Southeastern 
and Southwestern Library Associations, and 
state library associations in Florida, Indiana, 
Towa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsin, while a number of others included it 


in their state plans. Votes against federal aid 
were reported during this period by Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. This spring, 
specific indorsement has been given the federal 
aid recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
on Education by associations or their executive 
committees in Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, 
New Hampshire and South Dakota, according to 
reports. 

To carry on continuous, organized campaigns, 
some state associations have set up federal rela- 
tions committees, some have assigned the re- 
sponsibility to an existing legislative or other 
committee, and others have felt that the state 
library agency, with its office machinery, could 
best to the job. 

One key person is now being nominated by the 
state associations, at the request of the American 
Library Association Federal Relations Com- 
mittee, to serve on the committee, as its repre- 
sentative in the particular state, and to be ready 
to move fast in an emergency. Returns are just 
beginning to come in. 

Information has been spread throughout at 
least half the states in a variety of ways— 
through the state bulletin, by mimeographed 
circulars to each library, by relaying American 
Library Association mimeographed material, as 
well as by discussion at state and district meet- 
ings. Loeal library clubs are also discussing 
and indorsing the project. Members of the staff 
of one medium-sized library sent 48 letters to 
congressmen. 

School librarians and school library organiza- 
tions have been well represented at meetings and 
are studying and supporting the project. The 
Connecticut School Library Association has in- 
dorsed it; the Pennsylvania Council of School 
Librarians is giving it publicity in its news 
letter; the New England School Library Asso- 
ciation will consider it at an early meeting; the 
New Jersey School Library Association is get- 
ting material to its members. 

The North Carolina Citizen’s Library Com- 
mittee indorsed the project at a March meeting; 
the Ohio committee is studying it; the Kentucky 
Citizens’ Committee has indorsed it and is dis- 
cussing it at a series of district meetings. Many 
other citizen groups have no doubt been active 
but have not reported. Library leaders in sev- 
eral states have sent letters to such groups as 
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parent-teacher associations, clubs, the American 
Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary. 

As a result of this organized activity, letters 
are flowing into Washington, telling President 
Roosevelt and congressmen that the people want 
more library service and need federal aid for 
it as recommended by the Advisory Committee 
on Edueation. Some encouraging responses have 
been passed on to American Library Association 
headquarters. Many more letters and telegrams 
from the same and other people will be needed 
to carry the bill through each of the many steps 
The time is very short, for 
congress appears to be planning adjournment 
in May. 

General publicity, through news releases and 
radio talks, has already been reported from the 
State of Washington and is undoubtedly being 
planned elsewhere. 

President Craver, the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee, and the headquarters office recognize fed- 
eral aid as the major project of the American 
Library Association at this time and are giving 
such attention to it as the situation requires. In 
the absence of C. B. Joeckel, Charles H. Comp- 
ton is the acting chairman of the Federal Rela- 


toward enactment. 
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tions Committee. For legislative work in Wash- 
ington, Forrest B. Spaulding and Mr. Milam 
have been designated as representatives and have 
already had interviews with a number of sena- 
tors and representatives. The board of the Des 
Moines Public Library has generously agreed to 
help by releasing Mr. Spaulding for needed 
Washington work. 

The American Library Association will con- 
tinue to keep state leaders informed, as the bil] 
progresses from one stage to another, so that 
legislative or federal relations chairmen may 
know when more letters and further action are 
needed. Copies of state circular letters are avail- 
able on request to headquarters. 

Will the states in turn send copies of circular 
letters, resolutions, releases and other material 
to American Library Association headquarters? 
Some of you may be using successfully unusual 
methods which might well be called to the atten- 
tion of others. Individual members of the 
American Library Association, as well as state 
officers and chairmen, are asked to send word 
of congressmen who are interested or informed 
as to library needs.—The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


TRIBUTE to the work of the American Couneil 
on Education as it “comes of age” was paid by 
speakers at the twenty-first annual meeting, held 
on Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7, in the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. There was 
an attendance of about 350 delegates represent- 
ing a little less than half of the membership of 
the council, which embraces 59 national and 
regional educational associations and 363 institu- 
tions, comprising. universities, colleges, state de- 
partments of education, city school systems and 
private schools in 46 states, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii. 

At the six sessions of the council (with one 
audience numbering seven hundred persons) 
topics of current interest in varied fields were 
discussed in papers and addresses by a score of 
educators, including Dr. George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the council; Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 


president of Purdue University and chairman of 
the council; the Honorable William E. Dodd 
’ b 


former U. S. ambassador to Germany; Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist and member 
of the American Youth Commission; Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University; Dr. Alan Valentine, 
president of the University of Rochester; and 
Superintendent John A. Sexson, of the Pasa- 
dena, Calif., public schools and president of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

Birthday tributes to the American Council on 
Education were given by several educators in 
addresses and discussion, with special praise for 
the work of President Zook. Dr. Elliott de- 
clared: “We now have in this council, as evi- 
denced in President Zook’s report, something of 
the equivalent of a national university.” Dr. 
Charles H. Judd praised the extension of the 
activities of the council into fields not formerly 
touched and said that “the council is now the 
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inclusive coordinating agency for all of Amer- 
ican education.” Dr. Eugene R. Smith, head 
master of the Beaver Country Day School, said 
that he doubted “whether there is anywhere in 
the world a better example of educational co- 
operation than the American Council.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S Report 


The annual report of President Zook, which 
he read at the morning session of May 6, showed 
that the total membership of the council has 
increased from 270 to 422 in the past four years, 
a gain of 56 per cent. Of the council’s budget 
of $121,235 last year, the largest single item 
comes from the appropriation of $300,000 made 
by the General Education Board in 1934 which, 
“according to the present rate of expenditure 

. will last about two more years.” 

Apart from the regular budget items, new 
grants of money amounting to $673,274 were 
received last year for special purposes as 
follows: 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD: 

For the use of the United States Office 
of Education in the holding of con- 
ferences and investigations in the 
field of edueation, beginning July 1, 


1067 ...ccceiee ce ee $ 7,500 
For a study of teacher education over 

a five-year period, beginning Janu- 

ary 1, 1QB 8 cccstin: Andinceetsasl oma 200,000 


For the work of the council in the field 
of motion pictures, for the period 
July 1, 1937 to March 31, 1938 ..... 

For a program of educational uses of 
motion pictures in general educa- 
tion, over a three-yeaar period, be- 
ginning January 1, 1938 00s 

For the use of the American Youth 
Commission in making a study of 
the racial factors in the personality 
of Negro youth, over a two-year 
period, beginning January 1, 1938 

For the use of the American Youth 
Commission in summarizing and 
publishing existing information con- 
cerning the problems of Negro 
youth, over a one-year period, be- 
ginning January 1, 1988 .................. 

For use of the American Youth Com- 
mission in a guidance project for 
rural youth in Maryland, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938 to June 30, 1940 

For the use of the American Youth 
Commission in a joint project with 


11,000 


135,000 


98,500 


12,800 
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the United States Employment Ser- 
vice on the subject of occupational 
adjustment, for a 17-month period 


from February 1, 1938 csc 150,000 
For an exploratory study of reading 

on the level of general education, 

from February 1, 1938 to June 30, 

Reg 2 sees ne Pee ee 16,500 





CARNEGIE CORPORATION, THROUGH THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING: 

For the work of the Committee on 
Modern Languages, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Herndon Fife ......... 5,700 
For the work of L. L. Thurstone, in 
connection with his research in pri- 
mary human abilities ($5,000 an- 


nually for three years) ........ccccscscs 15,000 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 
Additional support for the Second Na- 
tional Conference on Educational 
I si enciccinitcenaiece canines 2,000 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON RADIO 
IN EDUCATION THROUGH THE CAR- 
NEGIE CORPORATION: 
Toward the expenses of holding the 
Second National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting, November 
29-30—December 1, 1937 occercceosmsssessee 2,500 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BY 
RapDIo: 
Toward the deficit on the First Na- 
tional Conference on Educational 
Broadeasting, December 10-12, 1936 125 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION: 
Toward the deficit on the First Na- 
tional Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, December 10-12, 1936 125 


Jos1AH Macy JR. FOUNDATION: 
For the publication of D. A. Prescott’s 
survey entitled ‘‘Emotion and the 
Educative Process? ...ccsssosssssesssssenseen 1,500 


REGIONAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES: 
Toward the expenses of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School 


PES 9 SEER OT RMN RO em Nae 3,524 
Total Pain $673,274 


President Zook reported that the publication 
schedule, which has become increasingly impor- 
tant, is now centralized under the direction of 
Vice-president C. S. Marsh. He touched briefly 
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upon the various publications and projects now 
under way, details of which can be obtained in 
the printed “President’s Annual Report,” avail- 
able free upon request to the American Council 
on Edueation office, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Zook expressed his strong personal advo- 
cacy of the recent report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Edueation, appointed by President 
Roosevelt. Federal aid to the states for the 
conduct of education is “necessary and inevit- 
able,” he believes, “because of the great dis- 
parity of wealth, income and the proportion of 
adult population to children of school age in the 
several states. In some states there are twice 
as many adult workers per school child as in 
other states.” The Advisory Committee recom- 
mends the distribution of federal aid on the basis 
of need; 72 million dollars in 1939-40, inereas- 
ing to 202 millions in 194445. 

Dr. Zook’s report was followed by the reading 
of a paper, “The Education of Teachers in a 
Democracy” by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, who is 
director of the council’s new Commission on 
Teacher Education. Dr. Bigelow began by say- 
ing that the problems of education “ought to be 
studied with due regard for the needs both of 
the individuals whose growth is to be guided 
and of the society to which they belong.” With 
this principle in mind, he examined the prob- 
lems of teacher education. In so doing he 
quoted extensively from John Stuart Mill who, 
“in his remarkable essays on Bentham and 
Coleridge,” accepted the fundamental view of 
Bentham “that all knowledge consists of gen- 
eralizations from experience.” Mill declared 
that “obedience to a government of some sort” 
is “the very first element of the social union,” 
and further that a system of education required, 
from infaney throughout life, the incessant in- 
gredient of “restraining discipline.” 


Edueation should contribute to the strengthening 
of feelings of common interest—should develop 
social sensitivity, to use a current phrase. It 
should also help to breed loyalty and allegiance 
to the high objects of a common faith; in a 
democracy to those principles of individual free- 
dom and political and social equality to which Mill 
pays strong tribute. These principles are, indeed, 
basie to the achievement of a ‘‘restraining dis- 


cipline.’’ 


Dr. Bigelow developed the point that “the 
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teacher is the most vital single element in any 
educational situation,” and as such his prepara. 
tion is “a matter of profound social concern.” 
He indicated elements of this preparation, stress. 
ing “a general education calculated to facilitate 
self-realization and democratic participation jn 
the solution of common problems.” 


Not only should [the teacher] truly believe in 
the worth of each human being, sense deeply the 
significance of his own social involvements, and 
have faith—and skill—in the employment of rea- 
sonable procedures. The teacher should also have 
attained a superior understanding of human nature 
and of the nature of a democratic social organiza- 
tion. His task is to teach children, adolescents or 
older persons; and he must have due regard for 
their individual as well as for their common needs 
and powers. He is an officer of society; and he 
must have some special understanding of that so- 
ciety’s character and requirements. He must, of 
course, also possess certain special knowledge and 
skill which he will professionally employ to meet 
needs, develop powers and promote the interests 
of the social order. It would be tragic if the im- 
portance of such knowledge and skill, as part of 
the teacher’s equipment, should fail of proper 
recognition. 


Four CONFERENCE SECTIONS 


At the afternoon session of May 6, there were 
four separate conference sections devoted to 
projects now being carried forward under the 
auspices of the council. 

With Director Homer P. Rainey presiding, 
one section considered the American Youth Com- 
mission. Dr. Rainey and members of the staff 
summarized the results thus far of the study 
of problems of the care and education of Amer- 
ican youth. It is expected that most of the 
fact-finding will be completed during the coming 
year. 

The section on the financial advisory service 
of the council, established in 1935, was in charge 
of Mr. J. Harvey Cain, technical associate. Two 
papers were read: Treasurer Horace S. Ford, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
described the administration of student loan 
funds at the institute. Mr. Cain presented sug- 
gestions regarding the formation of a college or 
university budget. 

Director Charles F. Hoban, Jr., presided at 
the section devoted to the Educational Motion 
Picture Project of the council. This is a three- 
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year study of the function of motion pictures 
in general education. Centers for an evaluation- 
experimental program inelude the General Col- 
leze of the University of Minnesota, the Tower 
Hill School of Wilmington, Del., and the public 
school system of Santa Barbara, Calif. Illus- 
trated presentations were given of motion pic- 
ture services at the college level by Director 
Robert A. Kissack, Jr., of the University of 
Minnesota, and of “some early experiences in 
evaluation of films” by Mr. Floyde E. Brooker, 
assistant director of the project. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells, coordinator of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
was in charge of a section which considered “the 
significance of measurement of educational tem- 
perature of two hundred representative secon- 
dary schools.” Ten-minute papers were read: 
From the standpoint of a private school head 
master, by Mr. Albert E. Rogers, of Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C.; from the 
standpoint of a publie school principal, by Mr. 
Thomas W. Pyle, of the Bethesda-Chevy Chase, 
Md., High School; from the standpoint of a 
county superintendent, by Mr. E. W. Pruitt, of 
Frederick County, Md.; and from the stand- 
point of a state high school supervisor, by Mr. 
E. Clarke Fontaine, of Chestertown, Md. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


A large company of delegates and guests at- 
tended the annual dinner held on the evening of 
May 6. President Zook introduced as _ toast- 
master Dr. Eugene R. Smith, head master of 
the Beaver Country Day School. The title of 
the address by the chairman, Dr. Elliott, was 
“Counsel for the Council.” Dr. Elliott expressed 
his convietion that “any cooperative, concerted, 
constructive attack upon the problems of our 
profession of education may not safely neglect 
complete re-analysis of equality passions of men 
and of the American theory of equality and 
opportunity; and a reformulation of a philoso- 
phy of criticism which may be understood and 
applied by the layman as well as by the pro- 
fessional.” 

The second dinner address was delivered by 
former Ambassador Dodd upon the topic, “The 
University and the Totalitarian State.” Dr. 
Dodd gave interesting sidelights upon the edu- 
cational system of Germany to-day. He dwelt 
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upon the dangers which face American democ- 
racy. 


TEACHING; HigHER EpucaTIoNn ; SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Chancellor Carmichael, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, opened the morning session of May 7 with 
a paper in which he questioned “whether the 
separation of general education from higher 
learning and this in turn from research and 
professional training is the solution of our diffi- 
culties.” He thought rather that “the real prob- 
les is to make certain that the spirit of truth, 
the search for truth will permeate and dominate 
all phases of education including the college, 
higher learning, research and professional train- 
ing.” 

Dr. Carmichael then dealt with certain “issues 
in the higher learning.” Concerning training 
for the professions, he granted that “there has 
been too much emphasis on technical courses 
and too little on the principles underlying the 
professions”; but he declared that “fundamental 
theoretical knowledge alone is not enough. Ac- 
tual training in procedures and technical proce- 
esses is necessary to an intelligent understanding 
of the profession and its place in the social 
structure.” 

As to the liberal arts college, Dr. Carmichael 
thought that “the great needs is for a clear defi- 
nition of purpose and a program planned to 
achieve it. There is little evidence, however, to 
support the view that a course consisting of 
logic, rhetoric, mathematics, metaphysics and 
the classics, or any other specialized intellectual 
menu is required. It is important that students 
should arrive at common conceptions of learn- 
ing, beauty and truth, but these may be attained 
by those who pursue quite different lines of 
study.” The speaker cited the wide variety of 
fields provided for honors work at Oxford, and 
went on to expand his contention that “it is not 
then a common subject matter that is needed, 
but a common philosophy of education, of life, 
and of the nature of fundamental knowledge.” 

Turning to the question how the university 
may contribute to the improvement of society, 
Dr. Carmichael maintained that 

Social intelligence and social interests should be 
as much an object of higher education, in both 
the college and the university, as scholarship and 


scholarly interests. Through recognizing this the 
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university may hope to improve the civilization of 
our day. Mere intellectual training, as valuable 
as it is, will not itself provide the springs of 
social action. The Socratic formula that ‘‘knowl- 
edge is virtue’’ has not yet been demonstrated as 
a general truth. 


Dr. Carmichael insisted that with scholarly 
interests there must be fused “active social in- 
terests which provide the urge to action... . It 
is this dynamic quality of scholarship that the 
colleges and universities should seek to develop.” 
He gave as illustrative the present economic 
situation of the South. “If the universities are 
to ignore, in both teaching and research, the 
needs of the regions they serve, how will they 
be met?” He was of the opinion that research 
and “bringing students into contact with pro- 
fessors who are grappling with these problems 

. will not lower the tone of a university, but 
will give it a creative atmosphere so important 
in the education of youth.” 

President Valentine, of the University of 
Rochester, began his paper on “Teacher Train- 
ing vs. Teacher Education” by saying “it is high 
time some layman representing the old, stodgy 
liberal arts college point of view spoke right out 
in meeting.” He put forth the view that “if 
qualitative standards in schools continue to de- 
cline, we who depend on their product will have 
to lower our standards or give up altogether.” 
Part of the decline in quality “results from over- 
emphasis upon training teachers in teaching 
techniques. This process takes time that should 
be spent educating teachers, so they can edu- 
cate pupils.” 

Saying that “the measure of professional skill 
in a teacher is ability to teach successfully,” 
President Valentine cited Professor Whitehead, 
Bliss Perry, Kittredge and Tinker as possessing 
professional skill, “yet not one of them could 
or would qualify professionally to-day to teach 
in the public schools of their states.” 

There are “other ways than athletics in which 
the educational side-shows threaten to swallow 
the main tent.” Among these the speaker named 
“the amassing of test results” without using the 
results “to help the teacher help the student to 
get a better education”; the “increasing emphasis 
upon practice teaching”; current debates “over 
the relative merits of junior and senior high 
schools, over guidance, child psychology, and 
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cumulative measurement, over extra-curriculay 
mental lollypops, and over the use of radio ang 
cinema.” All these “are only devices and ex. 
citement over them obscures the main issue 
which are the quality of teaching and teaching 
personnel and the intellectual quality of the 
subject taught.” 

President Valentine advocated “greater flex. 
ibility in certification requirements and a better 
balance between education and professional tech- 
niques.” He emphasized “the principle that a 
school teacher must above all else have a sound 
general education.” 

Superintendent Sexson, of Pasadena, began 
with a humorous admission that, having been 
in public school work for forty years, he was 
“a specimen of the individual discussed in the 
previous paper.” He presented his topic “Look- 
ing Ahead in Secondary Edueation” not as a 
research student of secondary education but as 
“one who administers a program of public edu- 
cation.” He quoted purposes of secondary edu- 
cation which members of his Pasadena teaching 
staff had formulated; the purposes “that stu- 
dents shall evidence (1) physical and mental 
health; (2) social responsibility; (3) economic 
competence; (4) wise use of leisure time; (5) 
satisfactory home relationships; (6) civic re- 
sponsibility; (7) a life philosophy.” 

Following a presentation of current move- 
ments, Superintendent Sexson gave eight trends 
which represent what “is to be done in our 
secondary schools more in the future than in 
the past”: 


(1) The extension of the secondary school up- 
ward through the fourteenth grade. If the ele- 
mentary school closes with the sixth grade, the 
trend may be characterized as toward an eighit- 
year secondary school. 

(2) Increased attention to the development of a 
truly functional program of vocational education, 
devised in the light of much more information about 
occupational needs and occupational opportunities 
than any one now possesses, 

(3) The extension of the program of secondary 
education to provide for many kinds of activities 
not now in our secondary schools and impossible 
without a rather complete recasting of the exist- 
ing institution. This means a working program 
of citizenship education. 

(4) The extension of the program of the secon- 
dary school to cover those adult needs not previ- 
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ously served by the educational offerings heretofore 
provided and not offered in available institutions 
of higher education... . 

(5) A change of emphasis in the whole organiza- 
tion and program of the secondary school toward a 
.arer recognition of pupil needs and pupil inter- 
as the basis for learning. .. . 


ele 


sts 

(6) The utilization of the secondary school 
period of an individual’s education as a period in 
which to ineuleate the ‘‘learning’’ habit and in 
which to launch the individual into a program of 
life-long learning... . 


(7) The acceptance of a new and realistic set of 
values that will weigh learnings in terms of their 
functional value for each individual to replace the 
present disposition to assign traditional and arbi- 
trary values. 

(8) The provision of guidance in learning, gui- 
dance in discovering abilities, guidance in recogni- 
tion of limitations, and guidance in identification of 
opportunities for growth and improvement as well 
as for socially significant service to oneself and to 


society. 
A LarGELY-ATTENDED SESSION 


More than seven hundred persons crowded into 
the Mayflower ballroom for the afternoon session 
of May 7, when the speakers were the distin- 
guished novelist and essayist, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, and President Hutchins, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Mrs. Fisher spoke on “Schooling for Youth 
in the Light of Adult Edueation.” She re- 
minded the audience that her father was “both 
college professor and college president,” so that 
she has long had a vivid realization of the posi- 
tion of the edueator in a democracy. She dwelt 
upon the “one thing which is shown by every 
beam of light shed by the study of human psy- 
’ namely, that “human beings are not 
comfortably objective things like wheelbarrows, 
which can be pushed here and there according 
to the wise plans of the man who does the push- 
ing, but that they are intensely subjective organ- 
isms, Whose welfare and growth can not be as- 
sured unless they themselves see some point to 
what is done for them.” 

Mrs. Fisher’s main thought, which she de- 
veloped in her vivid, colorful way, was this: 
that edueators almost totally ignore, in talking 
about the edueation of the young, “the new 
Opportunities offered by the modern organiza- 
tion of soeiety for ereative living by people in 
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their mature years.” She insisted that there is 
a “purposeful, enchantingly interesting, always 
rewarding creative life which can be lived in the 
modern world by anybody who has been prop- 
erly educated.” She termed creative skill “the 
oldest, richest, securest, most lasting stronghold 
of happiness and peace for the human spirit.” 

The conditions of the world to-day are such, 
the speaker said, that “75 per cent. or 80 per 
cent. of modern employees have nothing before 
them in their work except the treadmill.” They 
must accordingly “be so trained and educated 
as to find their vitamins of life in the hours 
outside of work.” Here they have freedom of 
choice “since in those hours they are no longer 
sustained and propelled by that old friend of 
our race, material necessity. Here is a change 
in human lives as great, as fundamental as any- 
thing humanity has ever encountered.” 

Making it emphatic that she did not mean “the 
riding of so-called hobbies.” Mrs. Fisher indi- 
cated illustrative types of creative activity in 
which ordinary people can engage. There are 
many men and women with native artistic and 
intellectual creative ability and with the innate 
capacity for learning specialized skills; “many 
with the germ of capacity for scientific research, 
for landscape gardening, for exquisitely skilled 
billiard-playing, for writing poetry, for figure 
skating, for painting pictures.” 

Life can be made more enjoyable, more last- 
ingly worth while for our children by such things 
rather than by “watching baseball or football 
games, or shopping or playing bridge.” This 
new game of a creative life of self-chosen ac- 
tivity is not easy. Educators will naturally make 
many a mistake “in their attempt to prepare 
young people to withstand the rigors of a life in 
which they must step on their own intellectual 
and cultural and occupational self-starters. . . . 
An open admission would be salutary of the ex- 
treme difficulty of arranging life for students 
which will give them the necessary experience in 
picking out the kind of intellectual effort which 
suits them, which will build up around the con- 
ception of mental effort the necessary mental 
associations of pleasure and interest, not pain 
and dreariness, without conditioning them to 
laziness. It is hard. It can’t be done unless 
the climate of public opinion is favorable to it. 
And it won’t be favorable unless ordinary people 
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understand the point.” 


part of education for the young.” 


“Education and Social Improvement” was the 


title of the paper read by President Hutchins. 
He presented a method “by which an institution 


may through its educational efforts develop in 


its students a social consciousness and a social 
conscience.” 


This method is to try to understand the na- 


ture, the purpose and the history of the institu- 


tions which man has created. The ideas and the 
experience of mankind should, the speaker 
thought, be placed in the hands of the rising 


generation as it goes forward on the perpetual 
quest for social improvement. This would mean 
“an education in history and philosophy, to- 
gether with the disciplines needed to understand 
these fields.” 

“The intellect commands the will,” President 
Hutchins insisted. The role of higher educa- 
tion is to supply a firm and enduring ground- 
work to sustain habits of justice and prudence. 

Four cults were dealt with: The cult of skep- 
ticism was condemned because “the appeal to 
reason is vain in a skeptical world.” The cult 
of immediacy, “or what may be called present- 
ism,” was opposed because “we can not under- 
stand the environment by looking at it. ... We 
attack old problems not knowing that they are 
old and make the same mistakes because we do 
not know they were made.” 

“The cult of scientism [is] composed of those 
who misconceive the nature or role of science. 
. . . Seience does not tell us where to go. Men 
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And so, concluded Mrs. 
Fisher joyously, “talking about what life for 
moderns is, involves talking about adult edu- 
cation (only without the name) as an integral 
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may employ it for good or evil purposes; py 
it is the men that have the purposes, and they 
do not learn them from their scientific studies” 

“Finally, we have the cult of anti-intellectyal. 
ism, whose followers range from Hitler who say; 
he thinks with his red corpuscles” through to 
“men of good will who are at the opposite pole 
to Hitler, but who can give no rational justif. 
cation for being there.” President Hutchins 
characterized sentimentalism as “an irrational] 
desire to be helpful to one’s fellow-men.” The 
sentimentalist, the speaker thought, “is really a 
dangerous character” since “he distrusts the in- 
tellect because it might show him he was wrong, 
He believes in the primacy of the will and this js 
what makes him dangerous.” 

President Hutchins maintained that “it hardly 
helps us here to say, as many anti-intellectualists 
do, that education must educate ‘the whole man. 
Of all meaningless phrases in educational dis- 
cussion, this is the prize.” He asked whether it 
meant that education must do “what the church, 
the family, the state, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Boy Scouts allege they are trying to do.” If so, 
what is “the place of these important or interest- 
ing organizations and what becomes of that intel- 
lectual training which educational institutions 
might be able to give if they could get around 
to it? Are we compelled to assume that our 
students can learn nothing from life or that they 
have had no life before coming to us and lead 
none after they come?” 

At the business session Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, of Columbia University, was elected 
chairman of the council for 1938-39. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF VOCA- 
TIONAL CHOICES OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


From the time he is first asked what he is 
“going to be when he grows up,” a child must 
think out his ultimate life work. In secondary 
school and especially in college he must usually 
go to the extent of making a: rather definite 
vocational choice. Whether or not such emphasis 
on vocational goal is wise will be considered later. 
Our first interest is with the validity of these 


occupational preferences themselves. Do college 
students, upon graduation, actually embark on 
careers which they were aiming towards as 
undergraduates? Follow-up studies of this type 
have been rare. Wilson! found that over halt 
(59.4 per cent.) of the men graduating from 
the University of Kentucky entered occupations 
of their first choice. Strong? followed students 
from their senior year, when they expressed their 


1J. L. Wilson, Kentucky Person. Bull., 7, 1933. 
2E. K. Strong, Jr., Jour. Educ. Psychol., 26: 
331-349, 1935. 
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occupational aims, up to five years after gradua- 
tion. He found that 60 per cent. were engaged 
in the occupations they had selected as seniors. 
The present study concerns the graduates of 
the classes of 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 of 
Wesleyan University. The data employed are 
yoeational choice at time of entrance to college, 
voeational aims as seniors and actual occupations 
at least five years after graduation. These data 
were obtained for about 60 per cent. of all gradu- 
ates of these years, the actual numbers varying 
with the different comparisons to be made. 
Table I shows the number of graduates going 


TABLE I 


PREDICTION OF ULTIMATE OCCUPATION FROM CHOICE 
AT ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 








Number Per cent. 





Same occupation wiecamiale 84 33.33 


Related occupation ..... 33 13.10 
Different occupation .... 104 41.27 
No: CHOIGG. <cccesaninens 31 12.30 

Potal wcacceceeusees 252 100.00 





into the occupations of their choice at entrance 


-to college, those going into related occupations 


and into different occupations, and those who 
made no early choice. Of those who expressed 
an early choice, the percentages for same, re- 
lated and different occupations are 38.01, 14.93, 
and 47.06, respectively. In other words, only 
slightly over one third of Wesleyan men actu- 
ally enter careers for which they indicated pref- 
erence as matriculants. This figure contrasts 
with about 60 per cent. for the two studies 
quoted above. It must be borne in mind that 
our population is comprised of liberal arts stu- 
dents, whereas both of the other populations in- 
clude professional school students. Moreover, in 
Strong’s study, the choices were made in the 
senior year when occupation goals had presum- 
ably become much more stable. While they 
were in college, about 40 per cent. of our group 
either made a change in vocational preference 
or changed from “no choice” to some actual 
preference. The later judgments are somewhat 
more indicative of actual ultimate occupation. 
The data are given in Table II. Again, the 
percentages for those who indicated actual pref- 
erences are 52.63 per cent., 14.17 per cent. and 
33.20 per cent. for the categories same, related 
and different, respectively. Slightly over half 
of the men entered vocations which they planned 
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TABLE II 


PREDICTION OF ULTIMATE OCCUPATION FROM OCCU- 
PATION PLANS AS SENIORS 








Number Per cent. 





Same occupation ...... 130 51.59 
Related occupation ..... 35 13.89 
Different occupation .... 82 32.54 
PE Se ac ivicccewes 5 1.98 

EE *oe.cle caatea carne 252 100.00 





to enter as seniors. And about one third are in 
positions entirely different from those chosen 
after four years of college. 

Here, as in Strong’s study,” choices in the pro- 
fessional fields seem to be more stable. About 
80 per cent. of 19 who indicated medicine as a 
vocational aim at matriculation actually became 
doctors. The figures for the ministry and teach- 
ing professions are 90 per cent. of 17 and 60 per 
cent. of 41. To a somewhat smaller degree is 
this true of law also, 41 per cent. of the 39 who 
originally indicated law ultimately reaching that 
goal. Another 40 per cent. of these men changed 
their plans before graduation, however. These 
four occupational groups alone account for 83 
per cent. of all stable choices. That these voca- 
tional choices are more predictive of later oceu- 
pation may be explained, as Strong suggests, 
by the fact that these choices are real—more 
deeply rooted—whereas men may often choose 
business or industry for lack of any really moti- 
vated interest. There is some evidence that min- 
istry and teaching may be chosen for the security 
they offer, whereas medicine and law, to some 
extent, represent early choices of the hitch-your- 
wagon-to-a-star type.*** Whether or not these 
men with stable choices become more successful 
in their chosen fields, is, of course, another ma- 
ter. Presumably, the boy with an enduring urge 
to become a doctor, lawyer, teacher or clergyman 
will have something in his favor; but without 
the necessary ability, he can not be a huge suc- 
cess. And interest is no accurate indicator of 
ability.®® 7 

Evidently, then, for our group, ultimate em- 


3E. D. Sisson, ScHooL AND Society, 46: 765- 
768, 1937. 

4E. G. Williamson, Occupations, 14: 636-640, 
1936. 

5J. W. Bridges and V. M. Dollinger, Psychol. 
Rev., 27: 308-314, 1920. 

6 E. J. Sparling, Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., No. 
561, 1933. 

7E. L. Thorndike, Psychol. Rev., 28: 374-376, 
1921. 
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ployment can not be predicted with any accuracy 
on the basis of vocational choices made at the 
time of admission. Such a prediction would be 
correct in only thirty-eight eases out of a hun- 
dred. And nearly all these correct predictions 
(32 of 38) would be doctors, lawyers, teachers or 
clergymen. 

Is this instability of vocational choices cause 
for concern? We do not believe so. In the 
first place, failure to enter the vocation for which 
one has planned is no sign that vocational choices 
are invalid. As Strong points out, it can not be 
assumed that every man ultimately enters the 
voeation in which he is most interested and for 
which he is best fitted. To accomplish this is, 
of course, the very purpose of vocational gui- 
dance. Our results probably mean that job 
opportunities, the exigencies of unemployment 
or any of a host of other factors either carried 
more weight than early interests or caused an 
actual change in those interests. Therefore, 
either the large majority of our cases are voca- 
tionally maladjusted—struggling in occupations 
which hold no interest for them—or early voca- 
tional choices are not so very significant. We 
are inclined toward the latter view. 

This is perhaps as it should be in a liberal 
arts college. We do not agree with one writer,® 
who deplores the fact that culture is still stressed 
as the most important reward of education and 
that college training makes the adjustment to 
vocational life more difficult, rather than educat- 
ing for work, which “must become the most im- 
portant function of the college.” President 
Wriston vigorously attacks this view-point in 
his series of essays on the liberal arts college.® 
The insistence of an early vocational aim is mis- 
placed. The student should be urged, on the 
contrary, to hold his vocational choice in abey- 
ance. “Instead of regretting instability of voca- 
tional purpose, the college should capitalize it 
as a means of broadening the student’s interest 
and deepening his acquaintance with ideas.” 
To use Dr. Wriston’s phrase, “a vocational 
vacuum is more hopeful than a vocational fixa- 
tion.” This later can be harmful—especially if 
the vocational aim is founded on a romantic 
aspiration rather than on realistic insight. ‘Such 


8 I. M. Rubinow, Occupations, 12: 5-13, 1933. 

9H. M. Wriston, ‘‘The Nature of a Liberal Col- 
lege.’’ Lawrence College Press. Appleton, Wis., 
1937. 
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a purpose may restrict one’s educational founda. 
tion and narrow one’s cultural view. We find, 
for example, that 39 per cent. of our group were 
influenced by their early vocational choices to 
the extent of choosing a major sequence related 
to it. It may be that the whole idea of confining 
one’s studies to a major field in the last two years 
is out of place in the liberal arts college. 

Since vocational choices mean little, except in 
a few cases, and may be fraught with danger, it 
appears that they should be largely avoided, 
Efforts should be bent more toward persuading 
students to abandon occupational plans too re- 
mote, to postpone vocational decisions until they 
have sampled more areas of knowledge. On the 
positive side, information about vocations should 
be disseminated. In other words, instead of 
accepting the student’s vocational choice and 
building guidance upon that as a basis, more 
care should be taken in clearing the ground of 
old foundations before erecting any occupational 
structure. Vocational’ guidance should stress 
acquaintance with a variety of vocations, knowl- 
edge of job opportunities and understanding of 
self—abilities and limitations. The student can 
then be helped in correlating these factors in 
the light of his own interests. Such a choice will 
be more plastic—more readily altered as new 
opportunities or new interests arise. 

E. Donap Sisson 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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